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Airport Aid Program Rules = Special Efforts 
Simplified and Liberalized 


A general simplification and liberalization of the regulations under which cities and other 
local government sponsors may participate in the Federal Aid Airport Program has been 


announced by D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


As part of a continuing 


effort to help participants in the program and speed up completion of projects, the new regu- 
lations eliminate 5 of the 12 forms which sponsors have been required to fill out, and simplify 


two others. 

Limit on payment of grants to sponsors before final 
audit has been raised from 85 percent to 90 percent, 
and during earlier stages of processing a project the 
sponsor is relieved of the necessity of submitting de- 
tailed title evidence by certifying and assuming re- 
sponsibility for the itemized cost estimates, 
maps, and abstracts of bids. The 
regulations also allow sponsors to award contracts 
under $2,000 without competitive bidding. 

Sponsors Get Revenue Opportunities.—By de- 
leting a paragraph in the project application, the spon- 
sor is given freedom to make arrangements governing 
purchase and delivery on the airport of aviation gaso- 
line and oil. The sponsor remains subject to the pro- 
vision that any contract it makes for furnishing such 
supplies must require “fair, reasonable and nondis- 
criminatory prices,” but it now has a better oppor- 
tunity of obtaining revenue for operation and main- 
tenance of the airport. 

The Administrator last February wrote all organiza- 
tions and individuals known to have an interest in the 
matter, requesting their views on the gas and oil pro- 
The numerous replies were 


site, 


survey revised 


visions of the regulation. 
carefully analyzed, and the Administrator decided that 
since many public airports, particularly small ones, 
would need the revenue from contracts with suppliers 
for adequate operation and maintenance, and since 
the interests of aircraft operators could be protected 
by the clause requiring fair, reasonable and nondis- 
criminatory prices, the latter provision offers an ample 
guard against abuses. 

Complete text of the regulations was published in 
the Federal Register May 10. 

More Grant Offers Made.—Eighty-seven more 
grant offers for airport construction or development 
were made under the Federal Aid Airport Act during 
the months of March and April, Mr. Rentzel announced 
May 20. 

The grants during the 2-month period involved 
$6,785,462 in Federal funds. Grant offers to date 
number 753 and represent $75,401,051 in Federal 
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Of the grant offers made during March and 
April, 18 were for Class I airports, 15 for Class II air- 
ports, 20 for Class III airports, 33 for Class IV and 
larger airports, and one for construction of a sea- 


funds. 


plane base. 

Of the total grant offers to date 176 have been for 
Class I airports; 176 for Class II airports, 187 for 
Class II airports, 213 for Class IV and larger airports 
and one for a seaplane base. 

Largest grant during the 2-month period was for 
$700,000 for the installation of an electrical and com- 
munications duct system at Idlewild airport, New 
York. Another grant of $400,000 for the purchase 
and installation of power and control cable at Idlewild 
airport was also made during the 2-month period. 


Urged to Develop 
Aviation Market 


Technical schools were called upon by D. 
W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics, last month to “devote some solid effort to 
broadening the base of the aviation market.” 

“Encouraging progress is being made in the use of 
the airplane in agriculture, and for executive travel, 
but this is not enough,” the Administrator said in an 
address to the National Council of Technical Schools. 

“Just as truck and bus sales are far overshadowed 
by.those of passenger cars, so must the airplane ulti- 
mately become a vehicle of real personal utility if it is 
to generate a business of significant stature,” he added. 

Personal Aircraft Improved.—*We in CAA are 
doing everything in our power toward this end. Under 
the heading of improving the personal aircraft itself, 
we have sponsored the stall-warning indicator and 
castered landing gear. The stall-warning indicator 
will benefit personal flying by helping private pilots 
avert the chief source of fatal accidents. At least one 


(Continued on page 71) 


Advanced Course Given in Celestial Air Navigation 


Additional Civil Aeronautics Administration Avia- 
tion Safety Agents now are being trained in advanced 
celestial Air Navigation so that they can certificate 
the navigators required for the increasing number of 
long-range scheduled airline trips, especially over- 


ocean hops. 

Thus far, five Airman Service Agents have qualified 
for and obtained navigators’ certificates as a result of 
the CAA training program. Another advanced class 
started April 18 with four students. They will receive 
100 hours of flight navigation experience of all kinds, 
including long cross-country trips, and additional 
simulated flight training in ground equipment at the 
CAA Aeronautical Center in Oklahoma City. This in- 
cludes a surplus “artificial heaven” obtained from the 
Air Force, now set up at the Center, in which flying 
by celestial navigation in the Northern Hemisphere 
can be accurately simulated. 

As soon as three or four Airman Service Agents from 
each of the CAA’s nine regions are qualified, it is 
expected the course will be broadened to include 
agents of other services. 


The course is under the guidance of Harley W. 
Clapsaddle, Chief, Air Crew Personnel Section, and 
Guy L. Arnold, Chief, Navigator’s Unit. Both have 
had extensive practical experience in this kind of air 
navigation, Clapsaddle in the Navy, and Arnold with 
TWA. 

Flight engineer courses also have been added to the 
curriculum at Oklahoma City, with Lloyd L. Stahl as 
instructor. 

“Celestial navigation can be simplified so that there 
is no good reason why everybody shouldn’t recognize 
and use a minimum of 12 stars,” Mr. Clapsaddle said 
“With 12 stars as his 
friends, no hunter, fisherman, or pilot need ever be lost 
at night. It is better to be able to recognize a mini- 
mum of 22 stars, but 12 well selected for the different 
seasons will be effective. 


in discussing the course. 


These CAA students learn 
in one lesson to recognize stars by which we navigate, 
and upon completing the course, have the ability to 
recognize stars they have not yet seen. (Different 
stars are seen in the different seasons. )” 
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Construction Necessary 
In Advancing ICAO Plan 
To Aid World Aviation 


Great strides have been made by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization since the 
conclusion of the Chicago Conference in De- 
cember 1944. according to Clifford P. Burton 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. But 
what is needed now to advance the objectives 
of the organization, Mr. Burton said, is the 
erection of radio towers and communication 
stations. MET offices, and other physical facil- 
ities that have been recommended. 

Mr. Burton, Chief of Technical Mission, Staff Pro- 
grams Office, CAA, has been chairman of the United 
States delegation to 5 of the 12 Regional Air Naviga- 
tion meetings sponsored by ICAO. 

As a result of these meetings “many 
annexes to the Convention have come into force and 
world-wide procedures have been developed and are 
now in use,” he said. ‘However, these documents do 
not provide the navigation, communication, air trafhe 
control, meteorological and other material facilities 
needed to insure that the pilot and his passengers will 
arrive safely and regularly at their destination.” 

Basic Planning Accomplished.—‘‘During the 
past 3 years the ICAO program for Regional meetings 
has been directed towards facility planning in the 
fields of communications and air navigation, meteorol- 


important 


ogy, air routes, aerodromes and ground aids, air traffic 
control, flight operations, and search and rescue,” he 
“The basic planning structure for those 
He said many deficien- 


continued. 
services has now been laid.” 
cies still exist which it is hoped will be corrected by 
subsequent meetings. 

“There has been a decided lag and a considerable 
degree of procrastination in the implementation of 
the facilities and services recommended by these meet- 
ings,” Mr. Burton said. “For the most part the United 
States has fulfilled its commitments to a reasonable 
degree. Several other states have excellent records.” 

Serious Gaps Exist.—‘*Many others, however, have 
done little or nothing in the way of implementation 
with the result that large and serious gaps exist which 
are detrimental to the safety and regularity of inter- 
national air operations. The economic condition of 
states or the lack of technical skills has often been 
cited as the reason. While these reasons may be valid 
in certain cases, some states have not taken advantage 
of the joint support provisions of the Convention 
which were specifically tailored to correct deficiencies 
in air navigation facilities and services that cannot 
or will not be remedied by the states having the 
responsibility for implementation of regional recom- 
mendations. The problem of providing and manning 
indispensable air navigation facilities has been dis- 
cussed during the past two Assemblies of ICAO and 
the Council of ICAO has been authorized and directed 
to take appropriate action.” 


Oswald Ryan Begins New Term on Board 


Vice Chairman Oswald Ryan of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board last month was sworn in for a third 
term as a Member of the Board by Chief Justice 
Harold M. Stephens of the United States Court of 
Appeals and was redesignated Vice Chairman by 
President Harry S. Truman. Mr. Ryan is the only 
original Member of the Civil 
having been appointed by President Franklin Roose- 


Aeronautics Board, 
velt at the time of the Board’s creation 11 years ago. 
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Airline Traffic Gains 
In First 1949 Quarter 


Traffic on domestic certificated air carriers was at 
peak levels for the first quarter of 1949 as all traffic 
categories, with the exception of air express, moved 
up sharply. The upward trend in airline traffic, which 
began last November, seemed to be accelerating, with 
traffic ahead for the fifth successive month over the 
same period of the preceding year. 

\ir freight, as usual, registered the largest propor- 
tionate gain. A total of 20,428,401 ton-miles was flown, 
18 percent more than in the corresponding 1948 period. 
Revenue passengers carried totaled 2,979,928, up 20 
percent over the 2,480,307 passengers carried in the 
first quarter of 1948. 

Revenue passenger-miles flown were up to 1,390,- 
778,000 versus 1,198,179,000 in January-March 1948, a 
16 percent gain. Air mail, including air parcel post, 
moved up 21 percent to 10,254,391 ton-miles versus 
8,464,292 ton-miles in 1948's first quarter. Air ex- 
press was the only traffic category to decline, with 
traffic off 17 percent from 1948. First quarter total 
was 6,070,109 ton-miles compared with 7,305,248 in 
the same 1948 months. 

American Airlines set a fast pace for the rest of the 
industry with a 38 percent increase in passenger-miles 
flown over the first quarter of 1948. American’s total 
for the quarter was 309,384,000 revenue passenger- 
miles. Substantial gains were also reported by Capi- 
tal (21 percent), Colonial (34 percent), Delta (26 per- 
cent), National (204 percent), and United (25 per- 
cent). National’s huge increase reflects normal opera- 
tions in contrast to the 1948 strike. Only Eastern, 
TWA, and Western reported small declines. 

The following table compares first quarter opera- 
tions for 1949 and 1948: 


First Quarter Operations 1949-1948 


| Percent 
F increase 
1949 1948 fears 
crease 
Revenue passengers. 2, 979, 928 2, 480, 307 20 
Revenue passenger-miles 
> (000)... - 1, 390, 778 1, 198, 179 16 
Passenger seat-miles (000) 2,574, 266 3, 135, Tia 21 
Revenue passenger load 
". factor... . ‘ ; 54. 0% 56. 1% (4) 
Express ton-miles ..| 6,070,109 7, 305, 248 (17) 
Freight ton-miles. . . | 20,428,401 | 13, 800,375 48 
Mail ton-miles...... 10, 254, 391 8, 464, 292 21 


Slight Increase Is Shown 
In Civil Engine Shipments 


March shipment of 504 civil aircraft engines was a 
7 percent increase in number over the February fig- 
ure of 469. Total horsepower output represented by 
March shipments was 123,800 compared with 142,300 
a month earlier. The combined value of engine and 
other products shipped by aircraft engine manufac- 
turers during March was $3,687,473—a 5 percent in- 
crease over February. 

The totals for the first quarter show 1949 civil air- 
craft engine shipments are 57 percent less than 1948 
in number but only 33 percent less in dollar value. 


First Quarter Totals 





| | 
1949 | 1948 
Number. . 1, 238 2, 879 
Value | $10, 420, 823 $15, 508, 378 
Engines ss 3, 994, 118 9, 583, 750 
Parts | 5, 860, 006 5, 692, 955 
Other products. ...... 566, 699 231, 673 
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of the Board. Both offices are located in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Administration 


CAA Safety Agents now Trained in Celestial Navi- 
gation (May 2). 

Filipinos and South Americans Arrive for CAA 
Training (May 10). 

CAA Announces Revision of Airport Regulations 
(May 10). 

Wiley Wright Named Director, CAA Office of Avia- 
tion Development (May 11). 

Committee Studies Methods of Training Air Age 
Teachers (May 13). 

Federal Airport Program Highlights March 1 
April 30 (May 20). 

Address by D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, before Airport Operators Council, en- 
titled, “The Stake of the Federal Government in Civil 
Airport Development,” Denver, Colo. (May 2). 

Address by D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, before National Council of Technical 
Schools, entitled, “The Contribution of the Technical 
Schools to American Aviation”, Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C. (May 10). 


Board 


Air Freight Case Decision (CAB 49-30) 
29, 1949). 

Board Approves Interchange of Equipment for Cap- 
ital Airlines and National Airlines (CAB 49-31) (May 
3, 1949). 

CAB Authorizes Eastern to Serve Pittsburgh (CAB 
49-32) (May 3, 1949). 

Year End Financial Statistics (CAB 49-33) (May 
6, 1949). 

A Statement by the Civil Aeronautics Board rela- 
tive to Carrying Photographic Flash Bulbs in Aircraft 
(CAB 49-34) (May 11, 1949). 

CAB Denies Trans-Texas Petition to Rescind Show 
Cause Order (CAB 49-35) (May 13, 1949). 

Exemptions Approved for Five Transatlantic Pas- 
senger Flights for Two Non-Certificated Airlines 
(CAB 49-36) (May 13, 1949). 

Mileage & Traffic Statistics for February 1949 
(CAB 49-37) (May 23, 1949). 


(April 
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Nation’s Stake in Airport Development 


Greater Now Than Ever, Rentzel Says 


The stake of the Federal Government in civil airport development is greater today than 
ever before, D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, told the Airport Operators’ 


Council in an address last month at Denver. 


transport system is an extremely difficult one, he said. 


wrapped up in one—an adequate system of 
tion—a scheduled and nonscheduled airline business 
free of financial headaches, and a thriving private 
flying business,” he continued. 

The 7-year program of Federal aid, now in its third 
year, will help round out the over-all system of airports 
of all types across the country, he said. This program 
will not meet the entire need and private initiative 
also is required, he said, adding, “we believe that in 
this program we are providing a sound framework 
around which to build now and in the future.” 

Existing Fields Inadequate.—Far too many of 
the existing fields not only are inadequate, he said, but 
cannot be expanded to meet future requirements. 
“While finding the solution to our present airport 
ills, we must attempt to look into the future and pre- 
pare for whatever advancements in aviation suddenly 
may confront us,” he warned. 

“The Federal Government, and thereby the tax- 
payers, already has a tremendous financial stake in air- 
port development, one roughly estimated at one and 
one-half billion dollars. We cannot afford to relax 
for 1 minute in our race to keep abreast of aviation 
development, lest we jeopardize the existing invest- 
ment. We also have an obligation for the nation’s 
future in peace or war, to keep our hard-earned world 
leadership in aviation, of which the airport system is 
such an important factor. 

“Our airports of the future must be carefully planned 
and made flexible to meet the changing needs of air 
commerce. The airports we have must be expanded 
wherever necessary to provide the greatest possible 
utility.” 

Three Appropriations Made.—Three appropria- 
tions totaling $117,500,000 for airport construction and 
development have been made in connection with the 
Federal airport program, the Administrator said. “As 
of April 1, we had made 710 grant offers involving 598 
locations and representing just over $72,000,000 in 
Federal funds,” he continued. “Of this sum, $3,884,- 
772 was for 166 Class I airports, $7,685,129 for 167 
Class II airports, $16,011,946 for 180 Class III airports, 
and $44,420,251 for 197 Class IV and larger airports. 

“Our budget for airport construction for fiscal year 
1950 starting July 1 has not been finally settled so it is 
impossible at this time to outline our program. We 
requested $40,000,000 for construction and improve- 
ment work during the year.” 

He reviewed the 3-year forecast of airport construc- 
tion requirements outlined in the recently published 
CAA National Airport Plan for 1949. “There are 
4,977 locations listed in the Plan,” the Administrator 
said. “The estimated cost of the work is set at 
$1,115,300,000, almost equally divided between the 
Federal Government and local sponsors. The plan 
shows 2,794 new airports are needed, while 2,183 exist- 
ing fields are in need of development. That roughly 
is the picture at this time.” 

Three Things Attempted.—‘“In preparing the 
National Airport Plan and in the actual allocation and 
granting of funds, we are attempting to do three 
things: (1) meet the present need, (2) anticipate the 
need of the great untapped air passenger, air cargo, 
and personal flying potential, and (3) attempt to pro- 
vide suitable ground facilities capable of absorbing 
new advances in aircraft design.” 

Many large airports are suffering from losses of 
revenue and use because of interruptions to flying 
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The problem of developing a really sound air 
“Tt is really four big problems 
airports—an all-weather system of air naviga- 


caused by bad weather, the Administrator pointed out. 
This, he said, “is the direct byproduct of our anti- 
quated airway and airport traffic control system.” The 
basis of the solution of this problem, he continued, is 
the all-weather air navigation system outlined in the 
report of Special Committee No. 31 of the Radio Tech- 
nical Commission for Aeronautics. 

Airport development and the RTCA program are 
closely linked, the Administrator pointed out. The 
RTCA program, he said, “would be worthless if we 
do not have an adequate system of airports” on 
which to install the proposed landing aids. 

Small Airports Not Overlooked.—‘‘We have not 
forgotten our small airports in our desire to implement 
the RTCA program by providing suitable facilities at 
the bigger fields,” he declared. “We have been and 
still are improving and building airports in the three 
smaller classes, those for use by the personal fliers 
and the feeder-line companies. We will continue to 
strive for better and more numerous small fields to 
serve our more than 90,000 personal-type aircraft.” 


Number of Planes Shipped 
Showed Increase in March 


March civil aircraft shipments advanced 55 percent 
in number over February as manufacturers began to 
fill supply pipe lines for the usual spring upturn in 
light plane sales. However, airframe weight and dol- 
lar value were down somewhat as transport shipments 
slipped below the previous month. 

\ review of civil aircraft shipments for the first 
quarter shows that although only about half as many 
planes were shipped this year as in 1948, airframe 
weight and dollar value were both well above a year 
ago. 


First Quarter Totals 


1949 1948 
PI i he os a aurea Gate 816 1,501 
Personal... .. a” 753 1, 460 
Transport . : 63 41 
Airframe Weight (000 Lhbs.).... 1, 775. 0 1, 736. 6 
Persona a ales 611.8 1,111.7 
Transport. . 1, 163.2 624.9 
Value $26, 486, 624 $18, 327, 412 
Personal $3, 982,990 | $6, 635, 804 
Transport $22, 503, 634 $11, 691, 608 


The detailed figures 
shipments show: 





for March civil aircraft 


Civil Airer aft Shipments, March-February 1949 





Airframe weight 


Number of Units (000 pounds) 


March Febru- March Febru- 
ary ary 

Tee: s...< nee 399 257 716. 6 rs A 
By Type: 

SS eee 376 226 289.5 186, 2 

Transport cei 23 31 427.1 591.5 
By Number of Places: 

l- and 2-place...... 113 72 60.9 40.2 

3- to 5-place..... és 263 154 228. 6 146.0 

Over 5-place....... 23 31 427.1 591.5 


Board Permits Granted 
2 Irregulars To Make 
Trans-Atlantie Trips 


The Civil Aeronautics Board announced 
last month that it had granted special exemp- 
tions to the Flying Tiger Lines and Trans- 
Caribbean Air Cargo Lines which will permit 
these two non-certificated carriers to operate 
five trips this summer carrying students to 
Rome, Italy, and Tel Aviv, Israeli. 


In announcing the exemptions the Board stated 
that it had given careful consideration to the question 
of providing air transportation to educational, reli- 
gious, and charitable groups desiring to go abroad 
during the coming summer. It had found that air 
transportation was desirable for such groups in order 
to give them the maximum time abroad. The trips 
are to be made at the height of the trans-Atlantic 
tourist season, the facilities of certificated carriers at 
the present time are inadequate to provide charter 
flights for such groups, and their accommodations on 
the small amount of space remaining on regular flights 
is not feasible. In the absence of the special exemp- 
tion provided, therefore, the movement of these groups 
would be most difficult, if not impossible. 

To Promote International Relations.- 
travel of the type involved appears to be desirable 
from the standpoint of promoting good international 
relations and from the standpoint of providing tourist 
dollars to foreign countries, and because the travel in- 
volved should have little effect upon the regular trafhe 
of the certificated carriers, the Board held that it is 
clearly in the public interest to permit the travel under 
a limited exemption authority. 

The group to be carried by the Flying Tiger Line in 
three trips to Rome and return is composed of Catholic 
students who are to study in Italy in preparation for 
Holy Year in 1950. They are making the trip under 
the auspices of the National Association of Italian 
Schools. The group to go to Tel Aviv on two round- 
trips to be operated by Trans-Caribbean are summer 
students in the New York University Summer School 
Workshop in Palestinian Life and Culture. 

Special Circumstances Cited.—In issuing the ex- 
emptions, the Board pointed out that its action was 
predicated upon special circumstances now existing 
and did not indicate any disposition to make a general 
change in the Board’s economic regulations 292.1 and 
292.5, which prohibit the carriage of passengers in 
foreign air transportation by non-certificated air car- 
riers. It did indicate, however, that it would consider 
on their merits requests for similar exemptions filed 


Because 


by other carriers who were engaged by recognized 
educational, religious and charitable groups for trans- 
Atlantic charter travel for the summer of 1949. The 
Board also indicated that it would request the De- 
partment of State to attempt to secure the necessary 
landing rights in the foreign countries involved. 





New CAA Booklet Discusses 
Problems of Airport Design 


“Airport Design” is the title of a publication issued 
recently by the Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
assist those charged with responsibility for the site 
selection, planning, design, and construction of air- 
ports by providing basic information to aid in working 
out details of a sound program of airport develop- 
ment. Copies are on sale for 30 cents each by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Accident Reports . . . . . .« « « « « « « « Civil Aeronauties Board 





lee and Frost Disrupt Takeoff.—An attempt to 
take off in an airplane which had formations of ice 
and frost on the surfaces of the wings probably caused 
the accident at Seattle, Wash., January 2, 1949, in 
which 11 of the 27 passengers and 3 crew members 
received fatal injuries, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
found. The plane, operated by Seattle Air Charter, 
was attempting to take off with a group of Yale Uni- 
versity students returning to school following the 
Christmas holidays. 

The Board found the plane was overloaded 1,500 
pounds, and that at the time of take-off, ice covered 
the bottom surfaces of both wings, and patches of ice 
and frost were on the top surface of the left wing. 

Official weather at Boeing Field was ceiling unlim- 
ited, thin obscurement, visibility restricted to '4-mile 
by fog. When, after some delay, the pilot reported to 
the tower that he could see green range lights at the 
other end of the take-off runway, he was cleared for 
take-off by the control tower. 
5,700 feet from the approach end of Runway 13, which 
is 7,500 feet in length. 

After completing approximately 


These green lights are 


800 feet of the 
take-off roll, the airplane became airborne on a head- 
ing of 35 degrees to the left of the take-off runway. 
Shortly after the aircraft left the runway, the left 
wing tip dragged the ground for a distance of 117 
feet and the aircraft remained airborne for a distance 
of approximately 750 feet, after which it made contact 
Power to both 
engines was cut after the airplane touched the ground. 


with the ground in a landing attitude. 


The plane then crashed into a revetment hangar, and 
was immediately enveloped in flames. 

No indication was found of any mechanical or struc- 
tural failure in the aircraft or any of its components. 

During the day, while the aircraft was parked on 
the field without wing covers, 2 or 3 inches of snow 
fell. The first snow melted on contact with the air- 
craft and left a film of water on all its surfaces. Then 
the temperature fell below freezing. The water froze 
and the snow began to accumulate on the aircraft, 
leaving a rough covering of frozen snow and slush. 

Some 4 hours before the attempted take-off, an 
effort was made to remove the snow and ice from the 
airplane by dragging a rope over the wings and the 
This removed some of the 
Then a high-pressure water 


horizontal tail surface. 
snow but none of the ice. 
hose was used. Loose snow and slush were washed 
free by the process, but a coating of clear ice formed 
where the water was applied, and it was at this time 
that ice accumulated on the under surfaces of the 
wings. Both temperature and dew point were 29 
degrees, and frost began to form on the iced surfaces 
of the airplane. 

Emmett G. Flood, who had been obtained as one 
of the pilots to make the flight, refused to fly when he 
examined the airplane and observed the ice condition. 

Shortly thereafter a third attempt was made to re- 
move the ice by the application of an alcohol solution 
to the wings and the tail surfaces. It was testified 
that all ice was removed by this process. However, no 
attempt was made to remove ice on the under surface 
of the wings and the mechanic did not examine this 
portion of the aircraft. A witness who examined the 
airplane shortly before the attempted take-off found 
a coating of ice on the bottom surfaces of the wings, 
and patches of ice and frost on the top surfaces of 
the left wing. 

Formation of ice and frost on the wing would ac- 
count for the failure of the flight to accomplish a nor- 
mal take-off, for ice and frost, in addition to increas- 
ing the weight of the airplane, which was already 
1,500 pounds over permissible take-off weight, would 
tend to decrease the lifting qualities of the wings, the 
Board said, 

“Tt is also possible that the pilot did not have suf- 
ficient visibility to hold the airplane on a straight 
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course: however, his pilot experience included a rea- 
sonable amount of instrument training, and in view of 
this it can be reasonably expected that he would be 
able to continue the take-off successfully by reference 
to instruments if all outside visible references were 
lost,” the Board’s report of the accident stated. “Ac- 
cordingly, the most logical explanation of this acci- 
dent is that the airplane did not become normally air- 
borne because of the ice and frost which is known to 
have existed on the wings. 

“Certainly the accident cannot be attributed to any 
mechanical failure in the airplane for all the evidence 
disclosed by the investigation indicated that the air- 
craft and all of its components were operating normally 
at the time of the crash. 

“Furthermore,” the report continued, “this accident 
cannot be attributed to the manner in which the tower 
personnel dispatched their duties. The investigation 
showed that the tower continuously advised the flight 
of existing weather conditions on the field and that 
they adequately discharged their duties in providing 
traffic separation for arriving and departing aircraft. 
According to existing Civil Air Regulations, no other 
acts are required of, or duties imposed upon, tower 
personnel, and the pilot in command of the aircraft 
is solely and directly responsible for its safe opera- 
tion.” 

Failed to File Flight Plan.—Failure to file a 
flight plan delayed for more than a week beginning 
of a search for a plane which crashed in an isolated 
wooded section near LaGrange, Ga., September 27, 
1948, resulting in the death of Virgil King Wood of 
Louisville, Ky. Collision with trees during an attempt 
to fly visually in instrument weather was given by the 
CAB as the probable cause of the accident. 

Pilot Wood, age 30, who had flown approximately 
228 hours, took off from Louisville for a cross-country 
flight to visit relatives in West Palm Beach, Fla., 
without filing a flight plan. 

On October 5, his wife, alarmed because she had 
not heard from her husband, telephoned relatives in 
West Palm Beach and learned that he had never ar- 
rived there. Various airports between Louisville and 
West Palm Beach were then circularized in an attempt 
to locate the missing pilot but nothing was learned 
until November 21, when hunters found the wrecked 
plane in a wooded area 10 miles south of LaGrange, 
Ga. 

No evidence was found to indicate any mechanical 
failure or malfunctioning of any part of the airplane 
before the crash. 

Sixty-two yards from the main wreckage the remains 
of the pilot were found, together with his clothes, 
wrist watch, wallet and other personal effects. Ex- 
amination disclosed that he had received serious in- 
juries, including a broken leg, arm, and one rib. 
However, evidence of a camp fire, cigarette stubs, and 
trampled grass indicated that the pilot’s injuries were 
not immediately fatal. 

Had Pilot Wood filed a flight plan, a search for him 
would have been started when he failed to arrive at 
his destination, rather than 8 days later. Further- 
more, at the time the search was started there was no 
knowledge where Wood might be, other than some- 
where between Louisville and West Palm Beach. 
The fact that he had landed at Atlanta was not known 
until after the wreckage was found. 

It appears probable that after departure from At- 
lanta, Pilot Wood encountered adverse weather condi- 
tions and flew the airplane into the ground while 
attempting to maintain contact flight. 

Runway Was Wet.—A landing too far from the 
approach end of a wet runway and at a speed too 
great to accomplish a full stop on the runway was the 
probable cause of the accident to an Alaska Air- 


lines’ plane at Seattle, Wash., November 30, 1947, in 
which 8 of the 28 occupants of the plane and an 
occupant of an automobile were killed, the CAB 
found. 

The flight left Anchorage for Seattle November 27 
but was delayed 2 days at Yakutat, Alaska, by 
unfavorable weather. 

An instrument approach for landing at Boeing Field 
was made but not completed because of low ceiling and 
visibility. The second instrument approach was made 
at the Seattle-Tacoma Airport. 

The flight arrived over the approach end of the 
intended runway too high and not properly lined up 
for a normal landing, the Board found. First touch- 
down was made at a point 2,748 feet from the approach 
end of runway 20, which is 5,611 feet long, at which 
time the airplane was in a left bank steep enough to 
place the left wing tip almost on the ground. 

The left outboard main landing gear tire marked 
the runway for a distance of 105 feet, after which the 
airplane flew 60 feet. Seven hundred and eleven feet 
of runway were traversed from the first point of touch- 
down before all four main landing gear wheels were 
solidly on the runway. 

The airplane went off the end of the runway, crossed 
229 feet of wet ground, rolled down a 24-foot embank- 
ment, then collided with a moving automobile at a 
street intersection. Spilled gasoline was ignited and 
the wreckage was enveloped in flames. 

Immediately after the accident, the Weather Bureau 
observed the ceiling at the Seattle-Tacoma Airport 
to be 400 feet and the visibility variable 4% to 1 mile. 

“The instrument approach to the Seattle-Tacoma 
Airport was not made in conformity with a standard 
proceudre,” the Board said. “The airplane was flown 
over the range station and then on a heading of 193 
degrees toward the airport. . . . As a result they were 
not properly aligned for landing on Runway 20. An 
‘S’ turn and rapid descent were executed to align the 
flight path with Runway 20 and to lose the excessive 
altitude. In doing so, almost half of the runway was 
flown over before the airplane touched the ground.” 


Equipment Agreement 
Given Board Approval 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last month approved, 
for an indefinite period, an interchange of equipment 
agreement between Capital Airlines, and National 
Airlines. 

Under the terms of the interchange agreement as 
approved by the Board, the airlines will operate 
through flights between cities north and west of 
Washington, D. C., on Capital’s Routes Nos. 14, 34, and 
46, on the one hand, and cities south of Washington, 
D. C., on National’s Route No. 31. The flight equip- 
ment to operate on such flights is to be interchanged 
at Washington, D. C. 

The interchange will provide one plane service to 
traffic moving between Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., on Capital’s routes 
and Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville, Tampa, and 
Miami, Fla., on National’s routes. 

Lines Serve Adjacent Areas.—The Board said 
that there is no doubt that the nature and character 
of the operations of the two carriers concerned lend 
themselves to an equipment interchange. Capital and 
National serve adjacent areas. Certain of the pro- 
posed interchange schedules are logical through exten- 
sions of existing north-south services. 

Both Capital and National are intermediate size 
carriers with essentially similar operational problems. 
Capital needs more traffic most in the winter season 
and National most in the summer season. 
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Regulations of 


The Administrator 
(Through May 31, 1949) 


Note. Date of publication in the Federal Register and 


the price of that issze of the Federal Register are 
ndicated, in parentheses. Copies of the Federal Register 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Re- 

mittances should be by check or money order, payable to 

the Superintendent. Currency is sent at sender's risk. 

Part 405—P lure of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

(Published as Part 651; September 11, 1946-Part 2, Section 2. 
40¢.) 

Amendment 1. (November 13, 1946. Out of print.) 

Amendment 2. (December 4, 1946. Out of print.) 

Amendment 3. (January 3, 1947. 15¢.) 

Amendment 4. (January 7, 1947. 15¢.) 


Amendment 5 (April 8, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 6. (April 30, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 7 Sep mber 16, 1947. 20¢.) 
Pou ana 8 (Ju 5. 1948, 15¢.) 


Amendment Pi trwordtte ds 1l, 1948. 15¢.) 
Part 406—Rules of Practice Governing Proceedings to Alter 


Amend, or Modify Certificates. (Published as Part 652; March 
27, 1947. 15¢.) 

Part 407—Seizure of Aircraft. (February 19, 1949. 15¢.) 
(Supersedes Part 531, effective April 1, 1949.) 

Part 450—Inter-American Aviation Training Grants. (Published 
as Part 6% May 21, 1948 15¢.) 


Part 501—Aircraft Registration Certificates. (April 30, 1947. 
15¢.) 

Part 502—Dealers’ Aircraft Registration Certificates. (April 30, 
1947. 15¢.) 

Part 503—Recordation of Aircraft Ownership. (September 11, 
1948. 15¢.) 

Part 504—Recordation of Encumbrances Against Specifically 
Identified Aircraft Engines. (September 11, 1948. 15¢.) 

Part 505—Recordation of Encumbrances Against Aircraft En- 
gines, Propellers, Appliances, or Spare Parts. (September 11, 
1948 15¢.) 

Part 550—Federal Aid to Public Agencies for Development of 
Publ Airports (May 10, 1949 15¢.) 

Part 555—Acquisition by Public Agencies for Public Airport 
Purposes of Lands Owned or Controlled by the United States. 
(January 9, 1947. 15¢.) 

Amendment 1, (February 21, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 2. (April 1, 1948. 15¢.) 

Part 560—Reimbursement for Damage to Public Airports by 
Federal Agencies (May 7, 1949. 15¢.) 

Part 570—General Regulations of Washington National Airport 
(Published as Part 510; January 23, 1947. 15¢.) 

Amendment 1. (December 30, 1948. Prt. 20¢.) 


Amendment 2. (January 5, 1949. 15¢.) 
Part 57l—-Aeronautical Rules for the Washington Nationa 
Airport (Published as Part 511: January 23, 1947. 15¢.) 


Amendment 1. (January 5, 1949. 15¢.) 
Part 600—Designation of Civil Airways. (June 28, 1947. 15¢.) 

Amendment 1. (September 16, 1947. 20¢.) 

Amendment 2. (December 3, 1947. 15¢.) 

Amendment 3. (March 6, 1948. 15¢. 

Amendment 4. (April 27, 1948. 15¢.) 

Amendment 5. (May 15, 1948. 5¢.) 

Amendment 6. (June 29, 1948. 7 ») 

Amendment 7. (August 17, 1948. 5¢.) 

Amendment 8. (September 30, soca. 15¢.) 

Amendment 9. (October 15, 1948. 15¢.) 

Amendment 10. (October 21, 1948. 15 


¢.) 
Amendment 11. (November 30, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 12. (December 4, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 13. (December 29, 1948. 30¢.) 


Amendment 14. (February 2, 1949. 15¢.) 
Amendment 15. (April 1, 1949. 15¢.) 
Amendment 16. (May 5, 1949. 15¢.) 

Part 601—Designation of Control Areas, Control Zones, and 

Reporting Points (June 28, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 1. (September 16, 1947. 20¢.) 
Amendment 2. (October 15, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 3. (October 23, 1947. Out of print.) 
Amendment 4, (December 3, 1947. 15¢.) 


5 
Amendment 5. (March 6, 1948, 15¢.) 
Amendment 6. (April 27, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 7. (May 15, 1948. 15¢.) 


Amendment 8. (June 29—corrected July 16—1948. 15¢ each.) 
Amendment 9. (July 9, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 10. (August 17, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 11. (August 31, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 12. (September 30, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 13. (October 15, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 14. (October 21, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 15. (November 30, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 16. (December 4, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 17. (December 29, 1948. 30¢.) (Corrected 
January 26, 1949. 15¢.) Corrected March 1, 1949. 15¢.) 
Amendment 18. (February 2, 1949. 15¢.) 
Amendment 19. (February 19, 1949. 15¢.) 
Amendment 20, (April 1, 1949. 15¢.) 
Amendment 21 (May 5, 1949. 15¢.) 
Part 609—Standard Instrument Approach Procedure. (March 
19, 1948. 15¢.) 
Amendment 1. (September 11, 1948. 15¢.) 
Part 610—IFR Altitude Minimums. (November 19, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 1. (November 26, 1947. 15¢.) 
Amendment 2. (April 3, 1948. 15¢.) 
Part 625—Notice of Construction or Alteration. (June 26, 
1948. 15¢.) 
Part 635—Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Exami 
nation Materials. (Published at Part 532; January 19, 1943. Out 
of print.) 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued on page 67) 


Domestic: January—March 1949, 1948 


ee se eer ss Revenue passenger- Passenger seat- 

} evenuc ks - - enue “> _ rs miles (000) miles (000) 
Operator anmeary — aed 4 = January-March January-March 
1949 1948 1919 1948 19149 1948 1919 1948 


Prrunk Lines 








American Airlines 12, 289, 971 11, 086, 340 623, 366 162, 528 309, 384 224, 451 500, 896 388, 572 
Braniff Airways 2,649,035 2,517,958 122, 585 112, 404 41, 070 39, 864 85, 026 77, 878 
Capital Airlines 4,364,001 3, 450,561 202, 789 186, 602 58, 273 48, 124 142, 165 105, 461 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 1, 698, 663 1, S11, 807 62, 224 52, 969 343 21, 323 14, 426 39, 958 
Colonial Airlines 781, 738 : 33, 256 23, 604 = 985 6, 687 16, 415 11, 589 
Continental Air Lines ae 1,350,531 1,3 34, 872 30, 724 12, 525 11, 206 34, 804 24, 802 
Delta Air Lines 3,111,989 3, 122, 238 99, O10 55 43, 790 91,351 90, 049 
Eastern Air Lines..... 13, 312, 060 12 514, 544 166, 083 275, 536 143, 805 $43, 462 
Inland Air Lines 551, 667 17,477 15, 366 5, 598 10, 846 10,911 
Mid-Continent Airlines . 1,853,534 1,651, 803 69, 463 60,910 18, 217 38, 924 32, 573 
National Airlines 2 907, 847 80, 184 30, 028 16, 194 95, 027 31, 467 
Northeast Airlines 794, 8: 690, 276 54, 246 17, 876 8,925 24,945 22, 785 
Northwest Airlines 3, 764,190 3, 420, 792 118, 094 110, 422 57, 151 134, 981 109, 779 
Cranseontinental & Western Air 11, 720, 149) 12, 160, 275 261, 435 234, 769 183, 186 356, 112 314, 285 
United Air Lines 11, 171, 199 12, 673, 537 104, 189 331, 664 190, 616 395, 430 313, 288 
Western Air Lines 1, 445, 054 1. 482, 774 59, 400 61,953 22, 475 23, 859 47,531 16, 813 

rrunk total 5 73. 133, 066.69, 451, 406) 2,780,362) 2,326,912) 1, 357, 386| 1,174, 727| 2, 162, 684 >. 063. 672 

Index 1948=100' 105. 30 100. 00 119. 49 100. 00 115.55 100. 00 119. 34 100. 00 


Feeder Lines 


















All American Airways ; $41, 595 384, 475 809 0 93 0 962 0 
Challenger Airlines 381,512 308, 822 5, 863 3, 256 1,594 774 7,851 6, 486 
Empire Air Lines 242, 224 228, 704 6, 765 2, 880 1, 436 643 5, 087 2, 889 
Florida Airways 193, 120 206, It 3, 026 2, 291) 409 324) 1,542 1,624 
Los Angeles Airways 84, 717 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Monarch Air Lines 389, 792 1, 678 4,034 1,213 900 7, 443 6, 302 
Piedmont Aviation : ; 604, 786 12, 894 938 2,813 247 12, 701 1, 123 
Pioneer Air Lines ; 879, 721 581. 144 20, 110 14, 493 5, 478 3, 760 21, 267 13, 990 
Robinson Airlines 7 187, 293 7, 725 - 1,155 3, 932 - 
Southwest Airways A 581, 940 179, 206 20, 892 14, 585 3, 898 2, 800 12, 222 9, 329 
lrans-Texas Airways.... 565, O44 32 6, 959 2, 389 1, 722 54 11, 866 6, 757 
West Coast Airlines 276, 318 10, 921 10, 842 1, 394 1, 330 5, 803 4,920 
W isconsin-Central Airlines 288, 863 50, 345 3, 287 343 466 59 2, 327 431 
Feeder total - 5, 119,925, 3, 282, 734 103, 929 56, O51 21, 671 11, 381 93, 003 53, 851 
Index (1948=100) ... 155. 97 100. 00 185. 42 100. 00 190. 41 100. 00 172. 70 100. 00 
Territorial Lines 
Caribbean-Atlantie Airlines 158, 823 98, 296 23,905 19, 823 1,710 1, 232 3,917 2,443 
Hawaiian Airlines. ...... 656, 601 721, 303 71, 732 77, 521 10, Ou 10, 839 14, 662 15, 806 
Territorial total. . . 815, 424 819, 599 95, 637 ~ 97, 344 il, 721 12, 071 18, 579 18, 249 
Index (1948= 100) 99. 49 100. 00 _ 98. 25 100. 00 97.10 100. 00 101. 81 100. 00 
Grand total 79, 068. 415 73, 553. 739, 2,979,928 2,480,307 1,390,778 1,198,179 2, 574, a 2, 135, 772 
Index (1948= 100) , 107.50 100. 00 120. 14 100. 00 116. 07 100. 00 130 .5 100. 00 
Revenue passen- Ton-Miles Flown 
ger load factor - 
(percent) Jan- Express Freight U.S. Mail 
Operator uary~- March January-March January-March January —March 
1919 1948 1949 1948 19149 1948 1949 1948 
Trunk Lines 
American Airlines... . 61.77 57. 1,153, 749) 1,272,080 6,566,915 4, 107, 072 2,289,830 1,412,997 
Braniff Airways... 18. 30 51. 179, 157 212, 370 222, 150 250, 786 262, 696 1 208" 066 
Capital Airlines. . . 10. 99 15. 369, 180 490, 671) 1,413,155 946, 541 192, 467 
Cl go & Southern Air Lines 50. 29 53. : 117, 542 152, 118 108, 342 115, 638 98, 523 
Colonial Airlines. . . . 54. 74 St. 9,907 11, 962 19, 099 5, 416 19, 260 
Continental Air Lines 35. 99 45. 20, 654 22, 730 72,613 43, 739 39, 429 
Delta Air Lines... .. 60. 53 18. 154, 219 219, 903 357, 740 339, 492 244, 351 
Eastern Air Lines... . 60. 23 62. 865, 299) 1,015, 439) 2,136,592 1, 124, 009 1, 012, 587 
Inland Air Lines. . . 53. 83 $1.3 15, 616 10, 989 22, 544 11,154 26, 312 
Mid-Continent Airlines : 53. 47 39, 688 11,934 66, 841 47, 289 61, 360 
National Airlines. . 51.75 118, 983 145, 216 296, 729 254, 201 51, 654 
Northeast Airlines 41.16 17, 973 25, 794) 41, 160 28, 734 12,957 
Northwest Airlines. 43. 39 349, 691 393, 209; 1,034, 048 300, 068 555, 412 526, 681 
Transcontinental & Western Air 19. 90 1, 071, 848) 1, 417, 765) 2, 565, 459) 2, 046, 727 2, 199,947) 2,559, 257 
United Air Lines. . . 60. 04 ‘ 1, 439, 010) 1, 749,594) 5, 197, 651 3. $34, 770) 2,396,354, 1,821, 104 
Western Air Lines. . 47. 28 50. 97 62, 503) 65, 329) 113, 323 162, 885 107, 769 98, 307 
Trunk total. . 55. 12 56. 92) 5,985, 019| 7,247, 103 20, 234, c 13, 618, 18, 521 10,1 131, 165 8, 400, 312 
Index (1948= 100). ‘ 96. 84 100. 00 82. 58 100. 00) 148. 100. 00 120. 61 100. 00 
Feeder Lines | | 
All American Airways 9. 67 - | 6, 499 5, 907 0 0 10, 928 7, 890 
Challenger Airlines 20. 30 11.93 12, 463 3, 047 17,314 7, 289 10, 956 4, 639 
Empire Air Lines 28. 23 22. 26 2, 734 1, 352 0 0 4, 520 4, 055 
Florida Airways 26. 52 19.95 660 780 : 0 1,812 1,717 
Los Angeles Airways ~ - 0 0 0 10, 343 3, 825 
Monarch Air Lines 16. 30 14, 28 3, 297| 2, 290 13, 086 12, 958 5, 452 4, 72 7 
Piedmont Aviation 22.15 21.99 6, 326) 270 6, 539 171 7, 443 549 
Pioneer Air Lines 25. 76 26. 88 5,417 3, 742 12,714 3, 267| 20, 410 8, 891 
Robinson Airlines. . 29. 37 ~ 0 - | 3, 866 - 3, 298 
Southwest Airways 31.89 30. 01 6,970 5, 803 23, 364 16, 171 12, 013 9, 885 
Trans-Texas Airways 14.51 8. 05 3, 692 674 1, 865 459 15, 434 3, 803 
West Coast Airlines 24. 02 27.03 1, 822 1, 965 0 0 2, 108 S. 061 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines 20. 03 13. 69 3, 161 624 0 0 3, 723 769 
Feeder total 23. 30 21. 13 53, 041 26, 454 78, 748 40, 315 ~~ 108, 140 53, 811 
Index (1948= 100) 110. 2 100. 00 200. 50 100. 00 195. 33 100. 00 201. 52 100. 00 
Territorial Lines 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines. 13. 66 50. 43 0 0 8, 047 1, 451 2, 094 1, 345 
Hawaiian Airlines ae 68, 28 68. 58 32, 049 31, 691 107, 245 140, 088 12, 092 8, 824 
Territorial total 63. 09 66. 15 32, 049 31,691 115, 292 141, 539 14, 186 10, 169 
Index (1948=100)..... 95. 37 100. 00 101. 13 100. 00 81. 46 100. 00 139. ; 50 100. 00 
Grand total. . 54 03\ 56. 10 & 070, 109 7,: 305, 248 20, 1428, 101 13, “800, 375 10, 254, 391 8. “464, 292 


Index (1948= 100) 96.31 100.00 83. 09 100. 00 148. 03 100. 00 121. 15 100. 00 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued from page 66) 


Domestic: March 1949 


Revenue Revenue 


Operate ° 
senieicied miles passengers 


Trunk Lines 





American Airlines 4, 469, 132 247, 038 
Braniff Airways 970, 344 18, 893 
Capital Airlines 1, 608, 489 77, 906 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 640, 302 25, 228 
Colonial Airlines 285, 349 12,349 
Continental Air Lines 199, 416 14, 299 
Delta Air Lines 1, 144, 422 18, 560 
Eastern Air Lines 1, 855, 997 200, 261 
Inland Air Lines 210,518 5,955 
Mid-Continent Airlines 704, O17 28, 444 
National Airlines 824, 179 29, 859 
Northeast Airlines 300, 819 19, 654 
Northwest Airlines 1, 375, 029 17, 654 
Transcontinental & Western Air 1, 400, 037 106, 969 
United Air Lines 1, 055, 447 155, 623 
Western Air Lines 508, 336 23, 164 

rrunk total 26, 851,833 1,091, 856 

Feeder Lines 

All American Airways 184, 076 809 
Challenger Airlines 148, 410 2, 026 
Empire Air Lines 91, 286 2, 741 
Florida Airways 63, 012 1, 042 
Los Angeles Airways 32, 083 0 
Monarch Air Lines 142,279 1,810 
Piedmont Aviation 223, 838 5, 610 
Pioneer Air Lines 336, 942 8, 732 
Robinson Airlines 70, 974 3, 003 
Southwest Airways 201, 380 7,677 
Trans-Texas Airways 233, 131 3, 066 
West Coast Airlines. 98, 449 4,477 
Wisconsin -Central Airlines 112, 676 1, 583 

Feeder total... . nit 1, 938, 536 12,576 

Territorial Lines 

Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 55, 752 8, 811 
Hawaiian Airlines, . . 212, 958 22, 934 

Territorial total. 268, 710 31, 745 


Grand total 29,059,079 1, 166,177 


Revenue Revenue Ton-miles Flown 


Passenger 








passenger- . passenger 
‘les seat-miles NIE Re 

mile 000) oad factor : 3 
000 percent) Express Freight U.S. Mail 
116, 117 181, 382 64. 02 352, 889 2,954, 743 795, 455 
16, 170 31,052 52. 07 61,553 89, 222 90, 697 
22, 299 52, 305 103, 559 618, 365 80, 250 
ba 16, 542 45, 544 13, 230 15, 905 
a4 5, 992 2, 762 10, 190 8, 864 
5. 12,973 7, 167 29, 561 16, 331 
21, 591 32, 798 53, 533 137, 116 85, 533 
102,385 163,298 259, 633 903, 793 472, 550 
2, 024 4, 085 4, 163 8, 318 8,510 
8, 620 14, 784 14, 822 31,591 26, 913 
17, 668 34. 035 14, 782 144, 990 61, 562 
3,711 9, 899 1, 231 8, 425 
23, 802 19, 396 92, 013 203, 347 
68,833 131,320 311, 981 829, 990 
89,848 143,152 421, 058 55, ! 862, 227 
8,315 16, 656 20, 872 15, 167 36, 789 
519,072 | 899, 669 57. 70 |1, 800,562 |8,962,108 | 3,633,348 
93 962 9. 67 3, 066 0 1, 288 
557 2, 968 18. 77 2, 360 5, 178 3, 609 
582 1,917 30. 36 1,105 0 1, 700 
136 191 27. 70 212 0 595 
0 0 _ 0 0 4, 004 
153 2, 988 15. 16 1, 407 6,011 2, 022 
1,203 1, 701 25. 59 2, 694 3, 453 2,616 
2, 382 8, 099 29. 41 2,179 6, 072 7, 309 
51 1,490 30. 27 0 1, 663 1,276 
1, 422 4, 230 33. 62 2,635 11,279 4,133 
755 1, 896 15. 42 2,315 929 5, 561 
176 2, 067 27. 87 715 0 810 
217 908 23.90 1, 220 0 1, 484 
8, 827 35, 717 24. 71 19, 908 34, 585 39, 407 
619 1, 365 15. 35 0 2,569 776 
3, 142 4, 687 67. 04 11, 682 39, 327 4, 354 
3, 761 6, 052 62.14 11, 682 11, 896 5, 130 
531,660 941,438 56.47 1,832,152 9,038,589 | 3, 677, 885 


CAB Authorizes Eastern to Stop at Pittsburgh 


In a supplemental opinion issued last month in the 
Middle Atlantic Area case, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board amended the certificates of Eastern Airlines so 
as to include Pittsburgh, Pa., as an intermediate point 
on the carrier’s route between Akron, Ohio, and 
Charleston, W. Va., on the Detroit-Miami portion 
of Route No. 6. 

The Board said that the amendment was subject 
to the conditions that Eastern shall not engage in local 
air transportation (a) between Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
the one hand and Akron, Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, or 
Detroit, Mich., on the other; and (b) between Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on the one hand and Atlanta, Ga., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Mobile, Ala., or New Orleans, La., 
on the other; and (c) between Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Strong Public Need Found.—The Board said that 
the record clearly shows a strong public need for 
direct single carrier service between Pittsburgh and 
the southeastern cities served by Eastern.’ Referring 
to the argument that any diversion of traffic from Capi- 
tal Airlines would automatically result in additional 
mail pay requirements directly proportionate to lost 
revenues, the Board said this condition is extreme and 
that no fatal or even serious impairment of Capital 
has been demonstrated. 

Concurrent with the authorization of Eastern to 
serve Pittsburgh the Board authorized an interchange 
of equipment by Capital and National Airlines at 
Washington. This interlacing of the routes of Na- 
tional and Capital will enable these carriers to provide 
a single-plane service for the through traffic between 
the cities of Detroit, Cleveland, Akron, and Pittsburgh 
and the Southeast. Previously these airlines could 
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offer only a connecting service to compete with East- 
ern’s single-plane service from Detroit, Cleveland and 
Akron. This improvement in service, the Board said, 
should make the resulting diversion of Capital’s reve- 
nues somewhat lower than the revenues exposed to 
diversion. 

Carrier Interest Considered.—The Board further 
said “We can never perfect our domestic air route 
pattern if arterial volumes of air traffic must forever 
flow over circuitous routes having their origins in 
historical surface and air transportation development 
or the unnatural nurturing of a carrier. Carrier inter- 
est is a consideration in our decision to which we have 
given and will continue to give close attention. We 
do not believe, however, that the test of public interest 
and public convenience and necessity laid down in the 
declaration of policy of the Act, place an importance 
on carrier considerations transcending the demands of 
other factors set forth in the declaration of policy.” 

Dissenting Opinion Filed.—In a dissenting opin- 
ion Chairman O’Connell and Member Lee pointed out 
that Eastern’s application to serve Pittsburgh has been 
denied on three prior occasions, and there is less justi- 
fication for granting the application at this time than 
ever before because Pittsburgh will now have single 
plane service to Florida as a result of the Capital- 
National interchange agreement just approved by the 
Board. The dissent criticized the majority for im- 
posing closed door restrictions upon Eastern in order 
to minimize uneconomic competition with Capital. 
It also pointed out that the majority used traffic 
figures and passenger fares which are nearly 3 years 
old and do not take into account Capital’s recently 
authorized extension to Atlanta, Mobile, and New 
Orleans. 


ICAO Action Continues 
Weather Ship Network 


Continued operation of the North Atlantic ocean 
weather ship network was assured last month when 
member states of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization signed an agreement in London to cover 
the operation of the network for a 3-year period from 
July 1, 1950. The agreement provides for 10 stations 
to be operated by 25 ships of the following nations: 
United States 14, Canada 1, United Kingdom 4, 
France 2, Netherlands 2, Norway 2. 

There will be a financial adjustment among par- 
ticipating nations with Belgium paying $100,000 an- 
nually and Denmark paying $92,000 annually to Nor- 
way toward the cost of operation of one station off the 
Norwegian coast. Another two nations—Ireland and 
Portugal—will make cash contributions of $4,000 
each annually to be applied toward the scheme in 
general. 

The 10 stations of the network will continue to sup- 
ply the meteorological data, communications and 
rescue services now being provided for North Atlantic 
air traffic under an ICAO agreement written in Lon- 
don in 1946 and expiring June 30, 1950. The old 
agreement provided for 13 stations but was never 
fully implemented. The new agreement will relocate 
the stations for increased efficiency and economy of 
operation. 

Three Conferences Held.—The ocean weather 
ship agreement resulted from one of the three con- 
ferences held concurrently in London by ICAO. An- 
other conference adopted a plan for international fi- 
nancing of meteorological facilities in Greenland and 
a Loran (long range radio navigation aid) station in 
the Faroe Islands. The Government of Denmark 
which has been operating these facilities at the recom- 
mendation of ICAO states to a far greater extent than 
required by its own air services in the region, appealed 
to ICAO for financial assistance in maintaining them. 
The following nations have agreed to join in the 
scheme, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
Netherlands, Sweden, United Kingdom, and United 
States. 

The Council of ICAO is empowered by the agree- 
ment to work out the details with the Government of 
Denmark and to supervise operation of the scheme. 

The third conference considered a request from 
the Government of Greece for assistance in the re- 
habilitation of Ellinikon airport (near Athens) and 
other air navigation facilities in Greece. The appeal 
was referred back to the ICAO Council for further 
consideration. Participating in this meeting were 
Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom and United States. 





New Foreign Student Group 
Begins Training With CAA 


Forty-six young men from the Republic of the 
Philippines and seven from South American countries 
have arrived at Oklahoma City to begin training under 
the auspices of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The group from the Philippines is specializing in 
Aircraft Communications and is the third such class. 
The South Americans, the eighth class in the CAA 
Inter-American Aviation Training Program, is study- 
ing air traffic control, air traffic communications, and 
related subjects. 

The students from the Philippines made the 9,500- 
mile trip in a plane chartered from Transocean Air- 
lines. At Oklahoma City all the trainees are receiving 
technical training from the CAA at its aeronautical 
training center and are taking orientation and aca- 
demic training in English on the campus of Oklahoma 
City University, where they are living. 
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E-2 ants Pan American permission to serve St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands, through the use of Benedict Field, on or about March 11, 
1919 (Mar 7) 
E-2534 opinion and order denies application of Florida Airways 


ne iment ts temporary certihcate to permit operations 
route No. 75 after March 28, 1949 (March 7). 


wes, subject to certain conditions, agreements em 





t n the resolutions of the second meeting of Traffic Confer- 
No. 1 of IATA, relating to rates (March 7). 
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E-2537 approves, subject to certain conditions, most of the agree- 
ts embodied in the resolutions of the third meeting of IATA 
I Conf i relating t s (March 7). 
E-2538 ay \ »ject to certain conditions, the agreements 
! ed ns of the second joint meeting of IATA 
I Conferet 1, 2, and 3, relating to rates (March 7). 
E-2539 approves, subject to certain conditions, most of the e€ 
ts embodie n the resolutions of the fourth joint meetin 
IATA Traffic Conferences Nos. 1 and 2, relating to rates (March 7). 
E-2540 approves, subject to certain conditions, most of the 
é nts embodied in th lutions of the fourth mecting of 
IATA Trat Conferences Nos. 2 and 3, relating to rates (March 7). 
E-2541 approves, subject to certain conditions, most of the agree- 
s emb n the resolutions of the fourth joint meeting of 
IATA Traffic Conferences s. 1 and 3, relating to rates (March 7). 
E-2542 pl s, subject to certain conditions, agreement be- 
Nor Airlines, Pan American, and United relating to 
-s iM 
2543 denies petitions of Standard Airlines, Aero Van Express 
Corporation, d.b.a Air Lines, and Airline Transport Car- 
$ resting ition of the Board’s opinion and order 
s No. | October 13, 1948, denying their applica- 
s for a te emption authorizing each carrier to eng 
s luled air carr operations of a coach-type service (March 
E-2544 denies application of Airnews for an exemption order 


nder section 416 (b) of the Act (March 7). 






E-2545 amends order serial No. E-1963, dated September 8, 1948, 
so as to exte temporary exemption under section 416 (b) of the 
Act, g Slick Airways permitting them to engage in air 





r ion of military property between certain U. S. Air Force 

bases (March 7). 

2546 authorizes Monarch Air Lines to suspend service at Provo, 
ntil such time as the Provo Municipal Airport becomes safe 

iate for use (March 8). 

E-2547 authorizes All American Airways to suspend service at 
Connell«ville, Mount Pleasant, and West Newton, Pa., on segment 1 
of route No. 49, effective on the date on which service is begun to 
( nellsville ’4., on segment 1 of route No. 97 (March 8). 
suthorizes Alaska Air Transport, d.b.a. Alaska Coastal 
Airlines, to suspend service to Berners Bay and Gypsum, Alaska, 
n its ir routes for 1 year from date of this order (March 8). 
nies petition of TWA for reconsideration of the Board’s 

ler Serial No. E-2391, which consolidated several applications 

Southern Service to the West case (March 9). 

E-2550 grants American Airlines permission to serve Abilene, 
Tex.. on route No. 4 through the use of Abilene Municipal Airport 
No. 1 after March 15, 1949 (March 10). 

E-2551 grants the Port of New York Authority, the town of 
Orange Airport Commission, Orange, Mass., and Yankee Skylines 
eave to intervene in the Service in New England States case 
(March 11). 

E-2552 grants the Board of Supervisors of Contra Costa County, 
Calif., the Douglas County (Nevada) Chamber of Commerce, and 

e Lake Tahoe Chamber of Commerce leave to intervene in the 

tter of the application of S. S. W., Inc., for a certificate of 

blie convenience and necessity (March 10). 

E2553 grants certain parties leave to intervene in the Milwaukee 
Chicago-New York Restrictions case (March 10). 

FE -2554 terminates suspension of letter of registration issued 
February 17, 1948, to Golden Airways (March 10). 

E-2555 approves, subject to certain conditions, application of 
Northeast Airlines for a loan from the RFC in the amount of 
$1,750,000 (March 11). 

E-2556 amends order serial No. E-1992, dated September 17, 
1948. so as to grant extension to Robinson Airlines Corpora- 
tion of authorization to suspend service at Middletown, N. Y., on 
route No. 94, until October 1, 1949, or until airport facilities 
at Middletown are adequate for scheduled airline operations, 
whichever shall first occur (March 14). 

E-2557 grants British Caribbean Airways permission to serve 
Miami, Fla., through the use of Miami International Airport, 
effective March 15, 1949 (March 14). 

E-2558 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, 











ertain tariffs and routings proposed by Eastern Air Lines for 
certain routes (March 14) 

E-2559 grants American Airlines temporary exemption from 
the provisions of § 401 (a) of the Act, so as to permit operation 
of all-cargo flights between Los Angeles and San Francisco (and/or 
Oakland), Calif., provided that no passengers, local property, or 
mail shall be carried; grants United Air Lines leave to intervene 
n the proceeding (March 15). 

E-2560 amends order serial No. E-2019, dated September 27, 
1948, so as to grant to Capital Airlines exemption from the 
provisions of § 401 (a) of the Act, insofar as said provisions 
would prevent Capital from serving Baltimore and omitting serv- 
ice to Pittsburgh on its C—54 all-cargo flights which serve New 
York-Newark and points on route No. 14 west of Baltimore, 
provided that it shall not engage in local air transportation 
between New York, N. Y.-Newark, N. J., and Baltimore, Md. 
(March 15). 

E-2561 approves agreement between Pan American and Cesko- 
slovenske Aerolinie, relating to interline traffic agreement (March 
15). 

E-2562 approves agreements between American Airlines and 
Western relating to instruction of Western’s flight personnel 
(March 15). 

E-2563 approves agreement between United and Southwest Air- 
ways relating to se of space (March 15). 

E-2564 approves agreement between American and Trans-Texas 
Airways relating to aircraft overhaul (March 15). 











E-2565 approves agreement between Braniff and Air France 
relating to tickets, exchange orders, and consignment notes (Marcel 
15). 

‘3 66 approves agreement between Northeast Airlines ar 
National Airlines relating to improvements, facilities, equipment 
and fixtures at New York (March 15). 


E-2567 approves agreements between Braniff and Mid-Continent 








Airlines relating to reservations, ticketing, and station opera 
tions at Musk (March 15). 

E-2568 appr agreements between American Airlines, Ameri 
can Overseas Airlines, and Eastern Air Lines relating to inter 
line traffic agreement (March 15) 

E-2569 approves between American and Eastern 
handling of interline “‘inbound”’ shipments (Mare 

E-2570 approves agreement between National and TACA re- 
lating to tickets, exchange orders, and interline baggage (Marc! 
15). 

E-2571 approves agreement between Colonial Airlines and 
terline traffic agree 














Scandinavian Airlines System relating to 
ment (March 15). 

E—2572 approves agreement between Braniff and Aeronaves d 
Mexico relating to tickets, exchange orders, and consignment notes 
(March 15). 

E-2573 approves agreement between Northwest Airlines and 
Pan American relating to lease of space (March 15). 

E-2574 approves agreement between Western Air Lines and 





Southwest Airways relating to emergency maintenance service at 
Los zeles (March 15). 
approves agreement between United and TWA relating 
to services at La Guardia Field (March 15) 

E-2576 approves agreement between United and British Over 
eement (March 15). 














seas ways relating to interline traffic ag 
7 approves agreement between United and Eastern relating 

to joint use of ticket counter (March 15). 
2578 approves agreement between Colonial Airlines and 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines relating to tickets, exchange orders, 
and consignment notes (March 15). 

E-2579 grants and denies certain parties leave to intervene in 
the Southern Service to the West case (March 16). 

E-2580 approves agreements evidenced by resolutions of the 
Fourth Annual General Meeting of IATA (March 15). 

E-2581 grants the Air Line Pilots Association, International, 
Greater Miami Traffie Association, city of San Antonio, Tex., San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce, and the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce leave to intervene in the matter of the joint applica- 
tion of Delta and American for approval of an agreement relat- 
the interchange of equipment (March 16). 

2 approves agreement between Chicago and Southern and 
Capital relating to radio service (March 16). 

E-2583 approves agreement between Delta and Aer Lingus 
Teoranta relating to tickets, exchange orders, and consignment 
notes for transportation of passengers and cargo (March 16). 

E-2584 approves agreements between certain air carriers and 
foreign air carriers relating to interline traffic agreements 
(March 16). 

E-2585 approves agreement between Chicago and Southern 
and United relating to reservations, ticketing, station of 
communications, and administrative services at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(March 16). 

E-2586 approves agreement between American Airlines, Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines and Ceskoslovenske Aerolinie relating to 
interline traffic (March 16). 

E-2587 approves agreement between United, Trans-Canada, 
Capital, American, and Eastern relating to services at the Cleve- 
land Municipal Airport (March 17). 

E-2588 approves agreement between certain air carriers and 
foreign air carriers relating to services and facilities at Goose 
Bay (March 17). 

E-2589 approves agreements between certain air carriers and 
foreign air carriers relating to interline traffic agreements 
(March 17). 

E-2590 orders Alaska Airlines to show cause why the Board 
should not make final the mail rates set forth in an attached 
statement (March 17). 

E-2591 orders Cordova Air Service to show cause why its tem- 
porary mail rate should not be amended (March 17). 

E-2592 orders Reeve Airways to show cause why the temporary 
mail rate set forth in the order should not be established 
(March 17). 

E-2593 orders Wein Alaska Airlines to show cause why its 
temporary mail rate should not be amended (March 17). 

2594 approves agreement between United Air Lines and 
Tasman Empire Airways relating to interline traffic (March 17). 

E-2595 approves agreement between Delta and Capital relating 
to services at Atlanta (March 18). 

E-2596 approves agreements between United and Western re- 
lating to complete ground service for United at Las Vegas. Nev. 
(March 18). 

E-2597 approves agreements between United and Philippine Air 
Lines relating to exchange orders (March 

E-2598 approves agreements CAB Nos. 1101, 1102, 1103, and 
2396 between Continental Air Lines and Braniff relating to com- 
plete station operations services at Wichita Falls, Tex. (March 
18). 

E-2599 approves for a period ending June 30, 1950, an agree- 
ment between All American Airways and 25 other air carriers 
relating to a tender to military agencies of the United States 
The approval is subject to the condition that the parties file 
certain reports (March 18). 

E-2600 amends order serial No. E-2188 which established a 
temporary mail rate for Northeast Airlines (March 18). 

E-2601 approves cancellation of agreement between American, 
Eastern, Capital, and United relating to joint arrangements at 
Akron Municipal Airport (March 21). 

E-2602 dismisses complaints of United in the matter of sky 
coach fares proposed by Capital Airlines and tourist fares pro- 
posed by Northwest Airlines (March 21). 

E-2603 approves agreement between Colonial and Eastern relat 
ing to hangar space (March 21). 

E-2604 designates period for inauguration of service by Central 
Airlines for route No. 81, effective as of the date of this order 
and terminating July 1, 1949 (March 21). 

E-2605 designates period for inauguration of service by Yellow 
Cab Company of Cleveland, for route No. 85, effective as of the 
date of this order and terminating July 1, 1949 (March 21). 
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E-2606 designates period for inauguration of service by Roscoe 
Turner Aeronautical Corporation for route No. 88, effective as of 
the date of this order and terminating July 1, 1949 (March 21). 

E-2607 designates period for inauguration of service by lowa 
Airplane Company for route No. 90, effective as of the date of 
this order and terminating July 1, 1949 (March 21). 

E-2608 designates period for inauguration of service by Parks 
Air Lines for route No. 91, effective as of the date of this order 
and terminating July 1, 1949 (March 21). 

E-2609 designates period for inauguration of service by Arizona 
Airways for route No. 93, effective as of the date of this order 
and terminating July 1, 1949 (March 21). 

E-2610 denies motion of National Airlines to expand the issues 
in the matter of an agreement between American and Delta for 
approval of interchange of equipment at Dallas (March 21). 

E-2611 opinion and order issues an amended certificate to 
Hawaiian Airlines for route No. 33, so as to include Kailua, Island 
of Hawaii, as an intermediate point; approved by the President 
March 22, 1949 (Feb. 21). 

E-2612 denied motion of Colonial Airlines in the matter of the 
investigation of the routes and property of National Airlines 
(March 22). 

E-2613 approves interlocking relationship existing as a result 
of the holding of certain positions by Laurence F. Whittemore 
in the Railway Express Agency and other transportation com- 
panies (March 22). 

E-2614 approves agreement between American and Continental 
relating to certain facilities at Midland, Tex. (March 22). 

E-2615 approves agreement between American Overseas and 
A. B. Aerotransport, relating to handling and sale of tickets or 
exchange orders therefor (March 22). 

E-2616 revokes authorization granted by order serial No. E-108, 
dated November 18, 1946, to Southwest Airways Company, in the 
matter of the temporary suspension of service at San Jose, Calif., 
on route No. 76 (March 23). 

E-2617 denies motion of Seaboard and Western Airlines for 
consolidation of its application for a certificate authorizing the 
transportation of property in air transportation with the North 
4tlantic Route Transfer case (March 24). 

E-2618 approves interlocking relationship existing as a result 
of the holding of certain positions by James P. Mills in Aero 
Sana Corporation and All American Airways (March 24). 

E-2619 approves agreement between American and Panair do 
Brasil, relating to ground and flight instructions at Ardmore, 
Okla. (March 24). 

2620 approves interlocking relationships existing as a result 
of the holding of certain positions by Ralph S. Damon in Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, and TWA (March ° 

E-2621 terminates exemption granted to Philip P. MacDonald, 
an Alaskan air carrier, under § 292.2 (c) (1) of the Economic 
Regulations (March 24). 

2622 terminates exemption granted to Robert C. Reeve, 

a. Reeve Airways, under § 292.2 (c) (1) of the Economic 
ilations (March 24). 

23 terminates exemptions granted to C. Moriarty, d. b. a. 
Top O’The World Flying Service. under § 292.2 (c) (1) of the 
Economic Regulations (March 24). 

E-2624 terminates exemption granted to Arctic Circle Explora- 
tion, Inc., d. b. a. Arctic Air Service, under § 292.2 (c) (1) of 
the Economic Regulations (March 24). 

E-2625 terminates exemption granted to Merle W. Smith, an 
Alaskan air carrier, under § 292.2 (c) (1) of the Economic 
Regulations (March 24). 

E-2626 terminates exemption granted to Ruth Larson Rogers, 
et al., d. b. a. Larson Alaskan Distributing Company. under 
§ 292.2 (c) (1) of the Economic Regulations (March 24). 

E-2627 terminates exemption granted to John Walatka, d. b. a. 
Walatka Air Service, under § 292.2 (c) (1) of the Economic 
Regulations (March 24). 

E-2628 orders Monarch Air Lines to show cause why the Board 
should not fix the final mail rates as set forth in an attached 
statement over its entire system (March 25). 

E-2629 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, a 
tariff rule proposed on behalf of Braniff Airways, Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, Delta, Eastern, and Mid-Continent, which 
provides for and permits cancellation of passenger reservations 
and removal of passengers to prevent overloading of aircraft at 
the carriers’s discretion (March 24). 

E-2630 orders investigation of and suspends for 90 days from 
April 1, proposed new tariffs of joint passenger fares between 
points in the states of California, Colorado, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming filed on behalf of American, Con- 
tinental, Inland, Mid-Continent, TWA, United, and Western 
(March 31). 

E-2631 suspends letters of registration issued to certain large 
irregular carriers for failure to file their flight reports for the 
fourth quarter of 1948 (March 24). 

E-2632 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, certain 
tariffs proposed by Wisconsin Central Airlines relative to reduced 
system-wide fares (March 25). 

E-2633 denies motion of Seaboard and Western Airlines re- 
questing that the Board strike from the record physically the oral 
argument of TWA in the matter of the eg amendment of 
§ 292.1 of the Economic Regulations (March 25) 

E-2634 denies request of the Greater Miami "Traffic Associa- 
tion, for reopening of the hearing in the matter of the application 
of National Airlines for an amendment of its certificate, in order 
to proffer certain evidence heretofore not submitted (March 25). 

E-2635 directs Braniff to show cause why order E-966 estab- 
lishing temporary mail rates for its Latin-American route should 
not be amended (March 28). 

E-2636 fixes the temporary mail rate for Pan American in its 
trans-Pacific operations (March 28). 

E-2637 authorizes Pacific Northern Airlines to suspend service 
over its route between the terminal point Anchorage and the 
terminal point Flat, Alaska, via the intermediate points Medfra, 
McGrath, Takotna, and Ophir, Alaska, up to and including March 
31, 1950 (March 28). 

E-2638 fixes the temporary mail rate for Northwest Airlines in 
its trans-Pacific operations (March 28). 

E-2639 fixes the temporary mail rate for Challenger Airlines 
over its entire system (March 28). 

E-2640 fixes the temporary mail rate for West Coast Airlines 
over its entire system (March 28). 

E-2641 grants motion of Western Air Lines requesting severance 
of the future period from the past period in establishing the 
mail rate over its routes within the continental United States and 
terminal points in Canada (March 28). 
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E-2642 grants motion of Inland Air Lines requesting severance 
of the future period from the past period in establishing the 
mail rate over its entire system (March 28). 

E-2643 amends order serial No. E-2555, dated March 11, 
1949, in the matter of the approval of an application of North- 
east Alirines for a loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration (March 30). 

E-2644 approves agreement between Pioneer Air Lines and 
Trans-Texas Airways relating to station facilities at Galveston, 
Tex. (March 30). 

E-2645 approves agreement between Chicago nad Southern and 
Mid-Continent relating to lease at Moisant International Airport, 
New Orleans (March 30). 

E-2646 approves agreement between Continental and American 
relating to service at Midland, Tex. (March 30). 

E-2647 approves agreement between Chicago and Southern and 
National Airlines relating to interline ticketing (March 30). 

E-2648 approves agreement between Chicago and Southern and 
TWA relating to exchange of information (March 30). 

E-2649 approves agreement between Mid-Continent and Inland 
Air Lines relating to emergency maintenance service (March 30). 

E-2650 approves agreement between Braniff and Eastern relat- 
ing to exchange of facilities (March 30). 

E-2651 approves agreement between Pan American and Braniff 
relating to use of forklift at Brownsville, Tex. (March 30). 

E-2652 approves agreement between Chicago and Southern and 
Continental relating to exchange of passenger space-availability 
information (March 30). 





E-2653 approves agreement between Braniff and Pioneer relating 
to exchange of interline international traffic (March 30). 

E-2654 approves agreement between Continental and TWA 
relating to unloading and loading equipment at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., and Wichita, Kans. (March 30). 

E-2655 amends order serial No. E-1633, dated May 28, 1948 
so as to grant Monarch Air Lines temporary exemption from the 
provisions of $401 (a) of the Act, insofar as said provisions 
would otherwise prevent Monarch from serving Pueblo, Colo., as 
an intermediate point between Denver and Canon City, Colo., on 
gment 4 of route No. 73 (March 30). 

E-2656 denies application of Economy Airways for an exemp 
tion so that they may engage in certain air coach service 
(March 30). 

E-2657 denies petition of Florida Airways for rehearing and 
reconsideration of the Board’s order and opinion (E-2534, dated 
March 25, 1949) in the matter of the renewal and extension of 
its temporary certificate for route No. 75 (March 30). 

E-2658 orders further hearing in the matter of an application 
of Jessie R. Carr and Velma E. Carr, d. b. ack Carr Service, 
for a certificate of public convenience and muaie (March 30). 

E-2659 orders further hearing in the matter of the application 
of Grenold Collins for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity (March 30). 

E-2660 orders further hearing in the matter of the applications 
of Alaska Airlines and Western Alaska Airways for certificates of 
convenience and necessity (March 30). 





E-2661 denies petition of Florida Airways for the institution 
of certain proceedings relative to the combination of Southern 
Airways with Florida (March 30). 

E-2662 grants the Air Line Pilots Association, International, 
leave to intervene in the Through Service Proceeding (March 31). 

E-2663 approves agreement between Pan American and Carib- 
bean-Atlantic relating to interline traffic (March 31). 

E-2664 approves agreement between TWA and Arab Airways 
Association relating to tickets and exchange orders (March 31). 

E-2665 approves agreement between American, American Over- 
seas, and Western relating to interline ticketing of passengers 
ind handling of cargo (March 31). 

E-2666 amends order serial No. E-2068, in the matter of the 
application of Trans-Canada Air Lines for approval of the con- 
tinuance of an operating arrangement with Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines (March 31). 

E-2667 order and opinion issue an amended foreign air carrier 
permit to TACA, authorizing service between San Salvador, 
El Salvador, and New Orleans, La., and the intermediate points 
Guatemala City, Guatemala, and Belize, British Honduras; ap- 
proved by the President March 30, 1949 (February 11). 

E-2668 denies application of American Airlines for an exemp- 
tion under § 292.4 of the Economic Regulations and § 416 of 
the Act, so as to provide free transportation to L. E. Back, As- 
sistant Chief, Railway Mail Service of the Post Office Department 
of Sweden, on a space available basis for the purpose of inspect- 
ing helicopter mail service operations in the Los Angeles area 
(April 1). 

E-2669 orders All American Airways to show cause why the 
Board should not fix a certain temporary mail rate over its entire 
system (April 5). 

E-2670 denies petition of Eastern in the matter of granting an 
exemption from § 416 of the Act, pending a decision on its new 
route application, most of which was consolidated into the 
Southern Service to the West case; grants the Greater Miami 
Traffic Association and TWA leave to intervene (April 1). 

E-2671 fixes the temporary mail rate for Cordova Air Service 
over its Cordova-Katalla-Cape Yakataga route (April 1). 

E-2 fixes the temporary mail rate for Wien Alaska Airlines 
over its routes certificated for the transportation of mail (April 1). 

E-2673 approves agreement (including the cancellation of agree- 
ment CAB No. 952) between United and West Coast Airlines 
relating to interline passenger exchange (April 1). 

E-2674 grants James R. Harrington, d. b. a. ‘‘Harrington’s 
exemption from the provisions of paragraph (d) (3) of § 292.1 





of the Economic Regulations insofar as such provisions would 
otherwise prevent the transfer of Letter of Registration No. 1 
to Harrington’s, Inc., an Ohio corporation (April 1). 

E-2675 orders Capital Airlines to show cause why the Board 
should not fix the mail rates, as set forth in an attached state- 
ment, over its entire system (April 1). 





E-2676 opinion and order issue a foreign air carrier permit 
to Canadian Pacific Air Lines authorizing it to engage in foreign 
air transportation of persons, property, and mail between White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, Canada, and Fairbanks, Alaska, via the 
intermediate point Dawson, Yukon Territory; cancels foreign 
air carrier permit held by Trans-Canada Air Lines; approved by 
the President March 31, 1949 (April 1). 








Civil Aviation Highlights 

















1949 1948 
Airports recorded with CAA, May 1.. 6, 421 6, 002 
By type: ! e 
Commercial. .... . 2,823 2,958 
Municipal. 2,150 1,909 
CAA Intermediate . ai 154 167 
Military........ 389 123 
All others ‘ 905 545 
Civil airports by class: 
Total. . 6, 032 5, 579 
Class I and under 3, 981 3, 748 
Class I. . 1, 002 865 
Class IIL... 183 140 
Class IV... 361 337 
ee See 130 119 
Class VI and over alia ; 75 70 
Total U. S. civil aireraft, May 1 93, 693 97, 426 
Scheduled air carrier aircraft, May 1 1, 050 976 
l aircraft production, March: 
Potal cs 399 57 
l- and 2 2-place models 113 337 
3-, 4- and 5-place models 263 7 
Over 5-place models . 23 
Certificates approved, March: 
Student pilots. . . a 3, 718 12,215 
Private pilots 2, 349 6, 754 
Commercial pilots . 615 527 
Airline transport pilots 116 116 
Mechanics (original certificates) 6ll 878 
Ground instructors (original certifi- 
cates) 189 263 
Flight instructor ratings 206 291 
Flight navigators. 20 - 
Flight engineers 103 — 
Flight radio operators 7 - 
Instrument ratings aS 137 119 
Control tower operators. 136 129 
Dispatchers. . ‘ 10 7 
lraffic control activity, March: 
Aircraft operations, CAA airport tow- 
ers. 1,413,579 1,448, 001 
Fix postings, ‘CAA airway centers 902, 278 829, 919 


Airport Operations 





ashington National, April: 
Scheduled air carri 




















Passengers departing 65, 904 52, 289 
Passengers arriving 64, 576 54, 140 
Aircraft arrivals and departures = 296 8, 815 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures. 572 4, 405 
San Francisco Municipal, March 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing . 311 31, 338 
Passengers arriving . 37, 102 32, 039 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 5, 696 5, 992 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 4,521 5, 235 
Oakland Municipal, March: 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing . a3 5, 149 4,142 
Passengers arriving 4.531 3,495 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 1, 039 3, 379 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures. 19, 977 15, 290 
Miami International, March 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing ee 59, 772 49,551 
Passengers arriving... .. 56, 277 50, 142 
Aircraft arrivals and departures Doak 8, 113 6,959 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 11, 228 9, 731 


1 Airport type definitions: Commercial—Public use and public 
services, privately owned and operated. Municipal—Public use 
and public services, municipally owned and/or operated. CAA 
Intermediate—Public emergency use, no services, CAA operated. 
Military —Publiec restricted, military operated. All others—(a) 
Public emergency use only, no pulbic services, privately owned 
for personal use; (b) Public emergency use only, no public serv- 
ices, Government-owned Forest Service, ete. 









E-2677 grants Northwest Airlines exemption for 1 year from 
the provisions of § 401 (a) of the Act insofar as such pro- 
visions would otherwise prevent it from serving Hong Kong 
and/or Canton, China (April 1). 

E-2678 grants Pan American exemption from the provisions of 
§ 401 (a) of the Act, insofar as such provisions would otherwise 
prohibit the carrier from engaging in air transportation directly 
between Tokyo, Japan, the island of Okinawa, the British Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong, and Bangkok, Thailand, or a combination 
of such points; orders that all proceedings relative thereto except 
this order be withheld from public disclosure until further order 
of the Board (April 1). 

2679 approves agreement between various air carriers as 
members of Air Cargo, Inc., relating to pickup and delivery 
charges (April 1). 

E-2680 opinion and order propose to extend temporary certif- 
icates of Southwest Airways and Pioneer Air Lines and allow 
the temporary certificate of Trans-Texas Airways to expire; pro- 
poses that certain competitive service now being offered by trunk 
line carriers in the Southwest area be suspended (April 4). 

E-2681 grants United Air Lines leave to intervene in the 
matter of the application of S. S. W., Inc., for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity (April 4). 

E-2682 denies petitions of American, TWA, and United for 
leave to intervene in the matter of the non-certificated operations 
of Viking Airliners, Aero-Van Express, and Viking Air Transport 
(April 5). 

E-2683 and E-2684 order Mt. McKinley Airways and Golden 
North Airways to cease and desist from engaging in air transpor- 
tation until such time as there is in force a certificate issued by 
the Board or that they conform with § 292.1 of the Economic 
Regulations (April 5). 








(Continued on next page) 
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Official Actions . . . Civil Aeronautics Board 





(¢ f page 09) 
E.-2685 proves interlocking relationships existing as a result 
ing of certain positions by James V. Davis in Marine 

Airwa ar or shit peration (April 6) 
E-2686 grants American Export Lines and American Overseas 
Airlines Chapter of the Flight Engineers’ International Associa- 
leave to intervene in the North Atlantic Route Transfer 
” raws | t tervene | ofor to the Pan 





ave to it € 
s Chapter of the Flight Engineers’ International 


\ ution (April 6) 
E-2687 dismisses proceedings of investigation and suspension 
matter of round trip excursion fares, charges, and rules 
r s t Florida Airways (Ay 7) 

E-2688 dismisses proceedings of investigation and suspension in 
he matter of round trip excursion fares and rules proposed by 
N west Airlines (Ay 7) 

} 689 dismis pr ling f ir gation and suspension 
" atter of ro 1 trip excursion fares, and rules proposed 
b 

gation and suspension in 

I proposed by Southwest 

Air 
stigation and suspension 


Plan proposed by South 


investigation and suspen 


rules proposed by Conti 






Eastern and National for tempo 
§ 416 (b) of the Act, so as to permit 
cala, Fla rders the Florida r 





Ser e case expanded so as to include the above-menti 
e (April 7) 
E-2694 issues notification that American may not serve Spring 


field, Mass., on its routes Nos. 4 and 
f Bradley Field located at Wind 


through the regular use 





Locks, Conn., until such time 
» adv 


us the Board finds that the public interest will not be ersely 

affected th t (April 7) 
E-2695 authorizes Pan American to temporarily suspend service 
D. C., as a co-terminal on its North Atlantic route 


of 1 year from date of this order (April 8) 
rate for Reeve Airways over 





dir Freight Rate case modi 


transportation of freight by air 





ies application of Totem Air Service for an exemp 

tion order to engage in scheduled and non-scheduled operations 

between certain points in Seattle, Wash., and Alaska (April 11). 

E-2699 amends order serial No E-2344, dated January 4, 1949, 

I e matter of the temporary mail rate of Northwest Airlines 

" its routes within the continental United States and terminal 

points in Canada (April 11) 

agreement between Monarch and Continental 

service to passengers (April 11). 

agreement between Capital and Eastern relating 

space (April 11). 

greement between American and Chicago and 
of gasoline storage tank 





to sharing the 





agreement between Pan American and Robin 
son Airlines relating to interli traffic (April 11) 





ve 
E-2704 approves agreement between American, American Over 
seas, and Empire relating to interline traffic (April 11). 
E-2705 grants the city of Charlotte. N. ¢ the Charlotte Cham 
ber of Commerce, the Air Line Pilots Association, International 


and TWA leave to intervene in the Southern Service to the West 
ease (April 11). 


E-2706 grants United Air Lines and the State of Idaho leave 
to intervene in the matter of extending the effectiveness of the 
temporary certificate of Empire Air Lines for route No. 78 (April 
12) 

E-2707 approves agreement between TWA and Braniff relating 


to passenger loading steps (April 12). 
E-2708 fixes a final mail rate of $485,000 for Alaska Airlines 
yr the period beginning January 1, 1943 and ending September 

1945; orders that the proceeding remain open pending the 
determining of a final rate for the periods not covered (April 12). 

E-2709 grants Empire permission to serve Pocatello, Idaho, on 
route No. 78, on or about April 15, 1949, through the use of 
Phillips Field (April 13). 

E-2710 orders Pan American-Grace Airways to show cause 
why the Board should not fix the final mail rate as shown in an 
attached statement, over its entire system (April 12). 

E-2711 grants Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia permission to 
serve the city of Miami, Fla., through the use of Miami Interna- 
tional Airport and New York City through the use of La Guardia 
Field, effective April 20, 1949 (April 13). 

7 approves agreement between United and Slick relating 
ainers facilities (April 14). 

E-2713 approves agreement between American and Chicago and 
Southern relating to the use of space at Huntington Park, Calif. 
(April 14) 

E-2714 approves agreement between TWA and Monarch relating 
to interline ticketing of passengers and handling of cargo (April 
14) 

E-2715 approves agreement between American, American Over- 
seas, and Monarch relating to ticket sales, exchange notes, and 
other appropriate documents for the transportation of passengers 
and cargo (April 14). 

E-2716 approves agreement between Hawaiian Airlines and 
Hawaii Transportation Company relating to storage space at 
Hilo, Hawaii (April 14). 

E-2717 opinion and order grant Slick Airways leave to inter- 
vene in the matter of the final mail rates proposed for American, 
Eastern, TWA, and United (April 15). 

E-2718 amends order serial No. E-2285, dated December 14, 
1948, in the matter of the temporary mail rate for National 
Airlines; orders that the proceeding remain open pending the 
determination of a final rate (April 15). 

E-2719 fixes the mail rate for Monarch over its entire system 
(April 15). 

E-2720 authorizes Mid-Continent to suspend service temporarily 
at Huron, S. D., on route No. 26 until July 15, 1949, or until 
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such time as Huron Municipal Airport is adequate for safe 
operations (April 15). 

E-2721 grants Pan American permission to serve Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, through the use of Gravatahy Field (April 18). 

E-2722 grants Eastern and Capital leave to intervene in the 
matter of the application of Delta for amendment of its certificate 

wv route No. 54 to include Chattanooga as an intermediate point 
between Atlanta, Ga., and Knoxville, Tenn. (April 18). 

} 723 dismisses applications of Florida Airways for change 
in service pattern and for amendment of its certificate under § 401 
of the Act (April 18). 

E-2724 dismisses application of Aero-Van Express Corporation, 
i. b. a., Viking Airlines, for a certificate (April 18). 

E-2725 grants Capital permission to serve Clarksburg, W. Va., 
on route No. 55, through the use of Benedum Airpori, on April 
24, 1949 (April 18). 

E-2726 dismisses applications of New England Central Airways, 
id Royal Air Lines in the Service in New England States case 
18). 

E-2727 denies application of Eastern Air Lines requesting an 
exemption under § 416 (b) of the Act, so as to permit the carrier 
to operate one round trip daily between San Juan, P. R., and 
New York, N. Y. (April 18). 

E-2728 orders Pan American to show cause why the Board 
should not fix the mail rate for its trans-Atlantic operations for 
the period January 1, 1946, through December 31, 1948, as set 
forth in an attached statement (April 19). 

2729 orders Pan American to show cause why the Board 
should not fix the mail rates set forth in the statement attached 
to order serial No. E-2728 as the temporary rate for its trans- 
Atlantic operations; orders that the proceeding remain open 
pending an order fixing a final rate (April 19). 

E-2730 grants Seaboard and Western Airlines leave to inter- 
vene in the matter of the final mail rate only for Pan American 
with regard to such issues as pertain to its trans-Atlantic cargo 
yperations (April 19). 

E—2731 orders American Overseas to show cause why the Board 
should not fix the mail rate over its entire system, for the period 
January 1, 1946, through December 31, 1948, as set forth in an 
statement (April 19). 

E-2 orders American Overseas to show cause why the Board 






















should not fix the mail rates for its entire system as the temporary 
rate. as set forth in the statement attached to order serial No. 
E-2731; orders that the proceeding remain open pending an 
order fixing a final rate (April 19). 

2733 grants Seaboard and Western Airlines leave to intervene 
in the matter of the final mail rate only for American Overseas 
with regard to such issues as pertain to its trans-Atlantic cargo 
operations (April 19). 

E-2734 orders Robinson Airlines Corporation to show 
why the Board should not amend order serial No. E-2171, 
amended, so as to fix the temporary mail rate over its entire 
system; orders that the proceeding remain open pending an order 
fixing a final rate (April 19). 

2735 approves agreement between American, American Over- 
seas, and Lineas Aereas Mexicanas relating to ticket sales, ex- 
change orders, and consignment notes for transportation of pas- 
sengers and property (April 21). 

E-2736 approves agreement between Pan American and Chicago 
and Southern relating to space in waiting room in the Moissant 
International Airport at New Orleans, La. (April 20). 


37 approves agreement between Chicago and Southern 
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Air Lines and Capital Airlines relating to furnishing turnaround 
maintenance and servicing aircraft at Memphis, Tenn. (April 20). 

2738 approves agreement between Braniff and Chicago and 
Southern relative to maintenance and utilization of radio trans- 
mitting apparatus (April 20). 

E-2739 approves agreement between TWA and National Airlines 
relating to certain emergency ramp services at La Guardia Field, 
N. Y. (April 20). 

E-2740 appoves agreements executed by Air Cargo on behalf of 
and as agent for various air carrier parties with local cartage car- 
riers, relating to pick-up and delivery (April 20). 

E-2741 terminates suspension of Letter of Registration No. 889, 
issued to Remmert-Werner, Inc. (April 20). 

E-2742 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days, cer- 
tain fares, rules, and regulations proposed by Northwest Airlines 
in connection with air transportation of passengers between Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul and Washington via Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Pittsburgh, and between Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
i », respectively (April 20). 

743 grants American Airlines leave to intervene in the 
matter of the application of Chicago and Southern for an amend- 
ment of its certificate for route No. 8 (April 20). 

E-2744 orders portions of the transcript and exhibits of Pan 
American in the conduct of its operations between the United 
States and Saudi Arabia withheld from public disclosure until 
further order of the Board (April 22). 

E-2745 orders investigation of, and suspends for 90 days. cer- 
tain fares, rules, and regulations proposed by TWA (April 21). 

E-2746 grants TWA, American Overseas, Pan American, Balti- 
more Association of Commerce, and Port of New York Authority 
leave to intervene in the matter of the application of Seaboard and 
Western Airlines for a certificate of convenience and necessity 





E-2747 grants the California Aeronautics Commission leave to 
intervene in the Hawaiian case (April 21). 

E-2748 approves agreement between American, American Over- 
seas, and Piedmont Aviation relating to ticket sales and exchange 
orders (April 22). 

[~2749 amends certificate of Wisconsin Central Airlines for 
route No. 86, so as to include Land O’Lakes, Wis., during the 
period June 1 and September 30, inclusive, of each year (April 21). 

2750 dismisses complaint of Channel Airways in the matter of 
proposed fares of United Air Lines for the transportation of pas- 
sengers between Avalon, Catalina Island, Calif., and Long Beach 
and Los Angeles (April 22). 

E-2751 consolidates applications of the Peninsula Airport Com- 
mission, Capital, Piedmont, and Eastern into the Service to New- 
port News, Va., case, Docket No. 3238 et al (April 26). 
=-2752 issues an amended certificate to Wien Alaska Airlines 
for its Alaskan routes; cancels certificate of Ferguson Airwas; ap- 
proved by the President April 26, 1949 (March 23). 

E-2753 orders Pan American to show cause why the Board 
should not fix a certain temporary mail rate for its Latin Ameri- 
can routes (April 27). 





Increases in Revenues 


Reported by Airlines 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has announced that 
for the fourth quarter of 1948 reports filed by the 16 
domestic trunk airlines indicate a net income from 
operations of $10,300,544 as compared with net oper- 
ating loss of $—10,471,349 for the same period in 
1947. 

Additional figures covering operating revenues and 
expenses for the fourth quarter ending December 31, 
1948 and December 31, 1947, follows: 


Fourth Quarter Revenue and Expenses 1947-1948 
3 months ending 
Dec. 31, 1948 | Dec. 31, 1947 





Revenue miles flown 79,328,506 wi 


Operating revenue: 





‘assenger. . $85.654.959 $75.131,588 
Mail.... 22,439,198 6,550,486 
Express 3.005.301 2.737,219 
Freight. . 4,299,126 3.174.735 
All other 2,019,763 1,759,141 

Total $117,418,647 £89.353,169 


99.824.518 
— 10,471,349 


107,118,103 
10,300,544 


Operating expenses 
Net operating income 


For the year ending December 31, 1948, the net 
operating income for the 16 domestic trunk airlines 
was $2,075,112 as compared with the net operating 
loss of $— 20,900,102 for the year ending December 31, 
1947. Additional figures covering operating revenues 
and expenses for the years ending December 31, 1948, 
and December 31, 1947, follow: 


Revenues and Expenses 1948-1947 


12 months ending— 


Dec. 31, 1948 | Dec. 31, 1947 


311, 879, 430 


Revenue miles flown 


316, 276, 359 


Operating revenue: 





Passenger $303, 193, 780 
ESS , 47, 837, 531 23, 325, 630 
Express. ....... ig onial 9, 964, 038 10, 530, 408 
Freight... .. 13, 824, 530 8, 357, 838 


All other... 6, 991, 189 7, 082, 711 


Total... $413, 352,887 $352, 490, 367 
373, 390, 469 
— 20, 900, 102 


411, 277, 775 


Operating expenses 
2, 075, 112 


Net operating income 


No Cause Found to Restrict 
Photoflash Bulb Shipments 


The Civil Aeronautics Board announced last month 
that it sees no reason to require or ask special restric- 
tions in the transportation of photographic flash bulbs 
in aircraft. A tragic crash of an airliner following 
fire in the air in October 1947 publicized the question 
of whether or not photoflash bulbs could be flashed 
or exploded by radar energy from within or without 
the aircraft, or by impact, friction, radiant energy, 
elevated temperatures, electrostatic discharges, chang- 
ing magnetic and electrical fields and the combustible 
effect on the standard package containers. 

Following the accident publicity, certain airlines 
incorporated restrictions in their own tariffs against 
carrying flash bulbs. 

In order to clarify this subject the Board’s Bureau 
of Safety Investigation instigated and participated in 
tests with other Federal agencies, manufacturers of 
photoflash bulbs, and the aviation industry, relative 
to the possibility of inadvertently firing photoflash 
bulbs in aircraft. 
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Board Control Sought 


Over Foreign Rates 


In a statement before the Transportation Subcom- 
mittee of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee last month, Russell B. Adams, Member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, on behalf of the Board 
endorsed legislation to give the Board control over 
rates in foreign air transportation. 

The Board has jurisdiction to fix passenger and 
property rates in transportation between points within 
the United States but lacks statutory power to fix 
rates in foreign air transporation, Mr. Adams pointed 
out. “It is true that the Board does have an indirect 
control over such rates, when they are established 
through IATA Traffic Conferences,” he said. “Such 
rates, however, require unanimous action, so that a 
negative vote by one carrier can prevent an agreement, 
and this indirect control does not serve to calm the 
fears of other governments which wish to protect their 
air carriers from the dire consequences of a rate war,” 
he added. “Because of this,” he continued, “foreign 
countries have insisted on retaining the right to act 
summarily and unilaterally to prevent United States 
carriers from operating into their territory at any 
rate which they deem to be unfair or unreasonable.” 


Aviation Schools Praised 
(Continued from page 61) 


major builder of personal airplanes is installing these 
indicators as standard equipment, and I am informed 
by the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association that 
they have yet to receive a report of a stall-spin accident 
occurring to any of their 3,000 members whose planes 
are so equipped. 

“We are working for the widespread adoption of 
the castered landing gear because in many cases it will 
make practical the establishment of conveniently lo- 
cated, single-runway airports. It is encouraging to 
note that one company alone has taken orders for more 
than 1,000 castered gears.” 

Air Marking Progress Made.—“An additional 
phase of CAA’s effort to promote personal flying on a 
broad scale is the air marking program. With state 
and local cooperation, some 5,000 markers have been 
reinstalled since the war. Eventually we hope to 
reach and surpass the 30,000 that were blotted out as 
a wartime protective measure.” 

The Administrator praised the contributions made 
by the technical aviation schools in the field of safety. 
Out of some 1,200 accidents in a recent 12-month pe- 
riod, he said, only 3 could be attributed to errors by 
mechanics. In two of the three cases, the mechanic 
at fault was not a graduate of an approved school, and 
the third accident was caused by a “bad aircraft repair 
performed by a man who was certificated only as an 
engine mechanic.” : 

The approved schools are giving approximately 20 
percent more hours of training per course than the 
minimum required for a CAA certificate of approval, 
he said. In addition, he said, CAA agents find in- 
structors and administrators “alert to initiate progres- 
sive improvements, and are responsive to all sugges- 
tions along these lines.” 

New Methods Used.—He said that there is a 
growing recognition of the value of visual aids, and 
instructors’ workloads are being arranged to allow 
them time to prepare such aids when necessary. He 
praised the widespread acceptance of the value of hay- 
ing students work on “live” aircraft and engines under 
proper supervision. “There is a stronger compulsion 
to do thorough work when you know you're not just 
‘going through the motion’,” he added. 

“Another trend we would like to see spread is the 
inclusion of a substantial amount of flight training in 
mechanics’ courses. The mechanic who flies inevi- 
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Part Marva 
TitLe No. No. of No. of 
Price Date Amend- Price Date Amend. 
ments | ments 
Aircraft 
Airworthiness Certificates. ...............0cceeeeeees 1 $0.05 | 10/15/42 4 None ee 
Type and Production Certificates................. : 2 .05 7/1/46 1 $0.10 | es 
Airplane Airworthiness— Normal, Utility, Acrobatic, 
and Restricted Purpose Categories................. 13 25 | 12/15/46 4) None Og RR 
ee re ee i nauaaaes 4a 25 | 11/1/47 yy 45 7/1/44 2 
Airplane Airworthiness Transport Categories Need ences t 4b Free 11/9/45 11 None OS eee 
Rotocraft Airworthiness ............. cc ceeceeecees 6 0 5/24/46 2 None Ree 
Aircraft Airworthiness, Limited Category......... ae 9 05 | 11/21/46 2 None None |..... ia 
go a ba diak ob 05 oe Ree hewn sie ness 13 05 a, eae None |) See 
PUGCEY DITURTUNNED, 6 ccc ccceccssececeeveveares ‘ 14 05 7/15/42 1 «1S i. ee 
Equipment Airworthiness. .................0.000000: 15 . 05 0 7 eee | No stock : ) eee 
Radio Equipment Airworthiness..................... 16 ci. 2 No stock i ee 
Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Aircraft, | | | | 
“ngines, Propellers, Instruments..................- 18 | .05 9/1/42 ocesaeee 60 GRP Bicisakee 
Airmen 
ee oe cao vehaad nibleas See semeneis 20 05 11/10/48 2 | None | | 3 eee 
IN oO Bcc nec eiiobwde<vieseeor 21 .05 10/1/42 6 | None | Ee 
Lighter-than-air Pilot Certificates. ................... 22 -05 | 10/15/42 S$ | None | 
ON Ree rrr 24 -05 7/1/43 33 None | 
Parachute Technician Certificates.................... 25 -05 | 12/15/43 5 | None 
Traffic Control Tower Operator Certificates ........... 26 .05 | 10/10/45 5 | None 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates, ..................... 27 . 05 | 7/1/46 | 3 None 
Physical Standards for Airmen ..................... 29 . 05 1/10/46 |........ None 
Flight Radio Operator Certificates ..............-. 33 . 05 8/1/47 1 | None 
Flight Navigator Certificates. .................-0005- 34 05 8/1/47 | 1 | None | 
Flight Engineer Certificates..................... 35 .05 | 11/10/48 1 | None 
Operation Rules \ | 
Air Carrier Operating Certification................... 40 -10 | 7/10/46 | 33 | None ee an 
Scheduled Air Carrier Operations Outside Continental } | | } | | 
SEI So nentcconrsbenashaeneaseess ee 41 | -10 7/20/48 | 43 None | at See 
Irregular Air Carrier and Off-Route Rules............. | ee | 6/1/49 | (5) | -15 | 11/1/46 Jossesese 
General Operation Rules. ...........2ccccccccccccces 43 | -05 | 12/1/47 | 5 None | a 
Foreign Air Carrier Regulations ................... 44 .05 | 12/1/47 1 None | Dee 
Commercial Operator Certification and Operation Rules. 45 Free | 6/1/49 | | one | Se 
Operation of Moored EE OG acalety s7a5¢ sedi esha 48 | -05 | 9/28/47 | cacimeaue None PO bocce neas 
ransportation of Explosives and other Dangerous | | 
PINS oo Nia sa Rauckwandesekncuseceadoosseeneaes 849 05 | 7/1/45 | 1 None | WG AN iviceccds 
Air Agencies | 
| | 
Airmen Agency Certificates ..... 0.0.00. .0 cece eeees 50 05 | 4/90/46 )........) 15 5/15/46 2 
Ne NN 6 oo vca’e soa ceciecse sewanse 51 | -05 | 12/15/43 | 3 | None None |. 
I ri oc ci pik pwabbanr e's oduns } 52 | 05 10/1/42 1 | No stock | 2/41 
Dipchennhs SOO ONNE . o 6. ein iiconoec cece sces sense | 53 | .05 8/1/42 | 1} Free oT eee 
Parachute Loft Certificates and Ratings ........... 54 | . 05 1/21/43 ea eaeae } 15 cof 2 eee 
Air Navigation | | | j | 
Bile Wis TR a a.6. 6 0-0505a:s0nn ee 60 | -10 | 10/8/47 4 1 $1.00 lt eee 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules 61 | -10 | 6/15/48 | 64) None | ene 
Notice and Reports of Aircraft Accidents and Missing } | } | | 
Mss atavnncinttatdaccsuncecws ateas contin eee | i ae None None 
Miscellaneous 
Rules of Practice Governing Suspension and Revocation 
er ee ee 97 None ee 


Free 1/1/47 | 1 





1 Certain aircraft may comply with the provisions of this part 
or part 4a. 

3 Special regulations SR-324, SR-324-A. 

8 Special regulations SR-323, SR-323—A, SR-326. 

4 Special regulations 397, i A, SR-325. Interpretation No. 1. 

§ Special regulation SR-3 

§ Special regulations 397, 37-A, SR-323, SR-323-A, SR-325. 

1 Combined with Flight Information Manual, Vol. 3, No. 2. 

$ Revised Part 49 will become effective July 20, 1949. 








tably will have a de »eper sense of his responsibility for 
preventative maintenance and reliable repairs. 

“The more than 9,000 students at the approved 
schools can look forward with confidence to successful 
careers in aviation. The men who complete their 
training and pass the CAA tests will be in demand in 
all phases of aviation—scheduled and nonscheduled, 
private flying, and manufacturing.” 

Competent Mechanics Needed.—*“The airlines, 
despite their financial difficulties, have a continuing 
need for competent mechanics. A greater number 
will find a place as all-around maintenance men in 
nonairline operations. And it is interesting to note 
that at certain locations aircraft factories are seeking 
out A and E’s, because their training enables them to 
adapt readily to skilled production work. 

“While the technical schools may view with satis- 
faction this present healthy situation, they cannot af- 
ford to overlook the long-range dangers inherent in 
the alarming decline of pilot training,” the Admin- 
istrator warned. 

“Since most of your graduates find work in servicing 
related to nonairline flying, you have a real stake in 
the continued growth of a market for such servicing. 


Norte: Those parts and manuals for which there is a price are 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, Remittances should be 
by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent. Car- 
rency is sent at sender’s risk. Amendments, Special Regulations 
and free Parts are obtained from the Publications Section, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Washington 25, D. C.; free Manuals from 
the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Dept. of Commerce, 
_ Washington 25, D. C 





But when the number of student pilot certificates 
issued drops off, from more than 10,000 in February 
1948, to some 2,700 in February of this year, with a 
corresponding decline in private pilot certificate issu- 
ances from 6,200 to 1,700, one may well ask, ‘Who 
will do enough flying to provide a wide basis for 
mechanics’ employment in the next few years?’ 

“You and I know that the immediate cause of this 
drop is the tightening up on GI flight training. Re- 
gardless of our feelings on this subject, however, we 
must recognize that eventually this source of new 
fliers would dry up anyway, and a new source would 
have to be found.” 

Small Airports Increased.— Private fliers will get 
immeasurable benefit as the number of small airports 
available are increased by the Federal aid program, he 
said. “By the end of 1948, we had made allocations 
of Federal aid for 559 Class I and Class II airports, 
and our 3-year National Airport Plan calls for a total 
of 3,400 such airports to be constructed or improved,” 
he said. “Every new small airport will generate ad- 
ditional recruits to the personal flying ranks, and will 
make flying more attractive to present fliers by provid- 
ing a wider choice of places to go.” 
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Board Awards Air Freight Permits 
To 4 Carriers in Tentative Opinion 


fhe Civil Aeronautics Board has issued its tentative opinion in the so-called Air Freight 


Le 


if 5 years, between points in the | nited States. 


Case by authorizing four air carriers to engage in air transportation of property, for a period 


The Board authorized Flying Tiger Line, Ine. 


ind Slick Airways. Inc. to fly between points in a general transcontinental air freight opera- 


tion. and | 
and also cer- 
freight 
Texas only. 


of the Mississippi River; 
ws. Inc. to fly a local air 
en certain 


d, on the 


points in 
basis of the facts of record 
and air freight potential, “we con- 
in the absence of unusual technical 


substantially 


eve! 


which would lower 
rates, there is a potential domestic traffic for air freight 


The 


ealization of that potential and its translation into 


permit 


of not billion ton-miles annually. 


less than one 


actual air freight traffic is, of course, subject to many 


variables. such as economic factors, individual effort, 


competitive action, etc.’ 
Air Freight Important.—The Board said that 


while air freight is certain to assume an important 


place in future air transport operations, there are still 


many imponderables which can be resolved only as 
the result of experience upon the ultimate pattern of 
service that will best meet the need of the public in 
this field. “And comparison of the costs of one mail 
with those of another mail carrier, under the 
Soard 


carrier 
circumstances, has only a limited value,” the 
said. “The certification of additional property-only 
carriers will provide an important and useful yardstick 
of cost at a critical period in the development of the 


air freight business. Such carriers have fewer prob- 


! allocation of cost, and, in the absence of 


arry mail, have every incentive to achieve 
We view the certificated period herein 


ems of 
i1uthority to 
iow costs 
suthorized (5 years) as part of a developmental or 
test period which will supply evidence to chart the 
more distant future.” 

To Provide Valuable Yardstick.—The Board 
pointed out that certification of unsubsidized all-cargo 
tir carriers will require such carriers to bend all their 
efforts and all their abilities and skill to the full de- 
velopment of air freight, as such carriers will not be 
ible to rely on passenger operations or mail payments 
to furnish the greater portion of their revenues. To 
the extent that they succeed in such efforts they will, 
the Board said, benefit the presently certificated air 
carriers and air transportation as a whole, and new 
methods and equipment and managerial improvements 
will be made available to the entire industry. The 
cargo carriers will provide a valuable yardstick for 
measuring the alertness and efficiency of other carriers 
f cargo, in addition to providing a valuable yard- 
stick of costs. 

Members Josh Lee 
from the 

Objections Are Raised. 
senting opinion, took the position that the public 
convenience and necessity do not require the certifica- 


and Harold A. Jones dissented 


majority opinion. 
Member Lee, in his dis- 


of additional carriers to engage in air cargo at 
He pointed out that one of the major 


tion 
this time. 
possibilities for increasing the revenues of the certifi- 
cated carriers is the development of air cargo, but this 
increasingly difficult with the certifica- 
tion of additional carriers in the cargo field. He also 
expressed a fear that the action of the majority in this 
proceeding will ultimately 
mail subsidies to the newly authorized air cargo car- 


will be made 


result in the payment of 
riers thereby constituting a substantial drain on the 
public treasury. 

Member Jones, in his dissenting opinion, took the 
position that there has been no proper showing of a 
public need for additional air freight carriers at this 


time. The majority decision, he stated, has not been 
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— 


_ 8. Airlines. Inc. to fly between points in a general north-south air freight operation 


based upon substantial evidence of record, but upon 
unsupported estimates and predictions of future de- 
He further argued that the duplication 
of existing services by all-cargo carriers is econom- 


velopments. 


ically wasteful, in view of the present financial con- 
dition of the air transport industry, and that the au- 
thorization of such carriers promises no offsetting 
benefits of significance. 

The Board authorized the four air freight carriers 
designated to operate between any point or points, as 
follows: 

1. Flying Tiger Line: (a) The terminal point 
\ngeles, the intermediate points Bakersfield, 
Brawley-El Centro, Fresno, Long Beach, Oakland, 
Sacramento, Salinas-Monterey, San Diego, San Fran- 
Santa Barbara, Stockton, and Thermal: (b) 
The intermediate points Longview, Portland, Seattle, 
Wenatchee, and Yakima: (c) The intermediate point 
Minneapolis-St. Paul: (d) The intermediate point 
Denver: (e) The intermediate points Des Moines and 
Omaha: (f) The intermediate points Akron, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Fort Wayne, Grand Rapids, Mil- 
waukee, South Bend, and Toledo; (g) The inter- 
mediate points Albany, Binghamton, Boston, Buffalo, 
Hartford, New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence, and Rochester; (h) The intermediate point 
Rockland and the terminal point Portland. 

2. Slick Airways: (a) The terminal point Los 
Angeles, the intermediate points Bakersfield, Brawley- 
E] Centro, Fresno, Long Beach, Oakland, Sacramento, 
Salinas-Monterey, San Diego, San Francisco, Santa 
Barbara, Stockton, and Thermal; (b) The interme- 
diate point Phoenix; (c) The intermediate points 
Brownsville, Corpus Christi, Eagle Pass, Fort Worth- 
Dallas, Houston, Laredo, Mission, and San Antonio: 
(d) The intermediate point Kansas City; (e) The 
intermediate points Akron, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Dayton, Detroit, Fort Wayne, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Peoria, St. Louis, South Bend, 
and Toledo: (£) The intermediate points Allentown, 
Baltimore, Boston, Harrisburg, Hartford, New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Wash- 
ington, and Wilmington: (g) The intermediate point 
Rockland and the terminal point Portland. 

3. U.S. Airlines: (a) The terminal point Miami, 
intermediate points Atlanta, Belle Glade, Fort Myers, 
Jacksonville, Lakeland, Ocala, Sarasota- 
Bradenton, Savannah, Tampa-St. Petersburg, Valdosta, 
and West Palm Beach; (b) The intermediate points 
Baton Gulfport-Biloxi, Hammond, Mobile, 
Morgan City, and New Orleans: (c) The intermediate 
points Akron, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, South Bend, and Toledo; (d) 
The terminal point Minneapolis-St. Paul; and (e) 
Between the points in (a) and (b) and the inter- 
mediate points Albany, Allentown, Baltimore, Bing- 
hamton, Boston, Buffalo, Harrisburg, Hartford, New- 
ark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester, 
Washington, and Wilmington, and the terminal point 
New York. 


1. Airnews: (a) Between the terminal point San 


Los 


Oriando, 


Rouge, 


Antonio, the intermediate point Beeville, and the termi- 
nal point Corpus Christi; and (b) Between the ter- 
minal point San Antonio, the intermediate points 
McAllen the terminal point 


Brownsville. 


and Harlingen and 


Wiley Wright Heads 


Aviation Development 


Appointment of Wiley Wright to head the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s new Office of Aviation 
Development was announced last month by Adminis- 
trator D. W. Rentzel. 

Mr. Wright comes to Washington from Seattle, 
where he has been Assistant to the Regional Adminis- 
trator for Personal Flying Development since 1945. 
In his new job, he will coordinate the activities of 
these regional assistants, and head three divisions in 
Washington—Aviation Extension, Aviation Education, 
and Flight Information. 

Mr. Wright has been with the CAA and its predeces- 
sor agencies since 1929, when he was appointed Aero- 
nautical Inspector at Oakland. He had learned to 
fly in World War I, and entered civil aviation in 1928 
as assistant sales manager of Command-Aire, aircraft 
manufacturer at Little Rock, Ark. 

In 1934, he was promoted to Supervising Aeronauti- 
cal Inspector at Atlanta, in charge of all activities in 
the Southeastern region other than airways. In 1939, 
he was given the post of Superintendent of Civilian 
Pilot Training at Seattle, covering the Northwest 
region and Alaska. 

In March 1941, he was called to active duty. He 
served as Air Corps resident representative for the 
newly opened Douglas plant at Long Beach, Calif. 
then for 2 years in a similar capacity at the Boeing 
factory in Seattle. In 1944, he was ordered to consoli- 
date six Air Force procurement areas into one region 
at Los Angeles. He directed this new setup, involving 
2,600 contractors with 350,000 employees, until his 
release from service after V-J Day, with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 

Born 53 years ago at Bowling Green, Ky., he is a 
graduate of Ogden College in that city. Mr. Wright 
is married, and has a son, 17, and a daughter, 13. 

S. A. Kemp, who had been selected as Director of 
the Office of Aviation Development last October, when 
tentative plans for the structure of that office were 
being formulated, has since been appointed as Deputy 
Regional Administrator at Kansas City. 


Annual Subscription Charge 
For RTCA Papers Set at $5 


An annual subscription fee of $5 a year will be 
charged non-member organizations for official papers 
of the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics, 
it has been announced. 

Because RTCA papers are not released at regular 
intervals, provision was made to extend the subscrip- 
tion period beyond 12 months when the number of 
papers released during the period justifies an 
extension. 

Annual subscriptions and requests for individual 
papers should be addressed to the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics, Room 1236, Temporary 
Building F, Twenty-third and D Streets, NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Checks and money orders should be 
made payable to the Radio Technical Commission 
for Aeronautics. 


February Mileage Figures Given 


The 16 domestic trunk airlines flew 95.73 percent of 
their scheduled mileage in February of this year. Of 
the 35.57 average available seats per mile 53.78 percent 
wer occupied by revenue passengers, as compared with 
31.06 average available seats of which 55.94 percent 
were occupied by revenue passengers for February 


1948. 
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